




















NEW YORK 


HAMPTON PAPER 


It transmits the power of a good sales story to the logical market for 
the things folks have to sell. For the big pull of business, advertisers 
large and small find good literature an indispensable part of every ad- 
vertising program. And they recognize Champion as the best line from 
which to choose a suitable grade of coated or uncoated paper, envelope, 
offset, postcard, or cardboard. Your customer always keeps steam up 
with enthusiastic sales ideas and copy. It’s part of your job and ours 
to pull out the throttle and give him an actual demonstration of how 


good advertising on Champion paper pulls in profitable business. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON. OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON. TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards. Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND - BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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_— at Neely’s is enthusiastic 
over the Ludlow equipment installed 
in their plant some months ago. And 
this enthusiasm is not surprising, con- 
sidering the many benefits that have 
followed upon the installation. 


e The composing room is now turn- 
ing out efficiently jobs which could 
not have been handled economically 
when only single types were avail- 
able. All-slug composition and make- 
up have made for ease in lock-up, and 
peace of mind regarding work-ups. 
And well-designed Ludlow typefaces, 
which may now be specified without 
limitation, have helped heighten the 


Neely Printing Company’s modern building at 871 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago, Ill., designed for efficient printing plant operation 
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attractiveness and effectiveness of 
the printed product, which has vast- 
ly pleased Neely customers. 


e The Neely Printing Company has a 
well-earned reputation for the kind 
of printing to which customers point 
with pride, and for production costs 
that other printers envy. Its progress 
has been steady and sure. Just as 
soon as methods and machinery have 
become obsolete, they have been 
discarded, no matter what the “cost,” 
because their executives have real- 
ized that the added expense of oper- 
ating without modern improvements 
would be greater than their cost. 
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Ludlow equipment in the Neely composing room supplying 
job and display composition for varied lines of high-class com- 
mercial printing turned out in this prosperous Chicago plant 


e The Ludlow equipment is “tops” at 
Neely’s, as in so many other progres- 
sive plants with enviable records for 
production and for customer satisfac- 
tion. Because it helps printers to cut 
costs, and thereby to increase profits, 
at the same time enabling them to 
widen their markets, the Ludlow sys- 
tem is being installed by more and 
more forward-looking printers. 


e A folder illustrated with views of 
the Neely plant, and presenting state- 
ments by the Neely executives about 
their experience with Ludlow, will be 
sent gladly upon your request, with- 
out the slightest obligation. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 
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Misr you “humor” your press- 


es?...Does this one lack 
register? ...that one distribution? 
... the other, impression or modern 
productive capacity? 


To hand pick each job for each 
press is expensive. It results in over- 
time for this machine, idleness for 
that. 

No press deserves a place in the 
pressroom if it lacks full printing 
or productive capacity. It should be 
repaired or replaced. 
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United they stand... 

Each press is a unit of working 
parts. Likewise, each pressroom is a 
unit composed of a number of work- 
ing presses. When any part of the 
press or when any press in the press- 
room stops working properly and 
steadily, you have a similar loss of 
efficiency — not so obvious in the 
pressroom, of course. 

No printer knowingly lets a press 
depreciate from abuse or lack of a 
necessary replacement part. Is it less 
illogical to lose the profits from one 
press through the 3 cc or inefhi- 
ciency of another? Yet, many press- 
rooms support outdated presses which 
are even more costly than worn and 
inaccurate parts in a single press. 

It is possible that the losses of 
these ‘“‘weak sister’’ presses can be 
quickly turned into a profit. One or 
more modern 20x26 Miller Simplex 
Automatics providing large press ca- 
pacity at small press cost may do it. 
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The 20x26 Miiler Simplex, speed 4500 
sheets per hour, was a pioneer small 
high speed cylinder press and is a 
leading exponent of that principle to- 
day. Its international use from Maine 
to Moscow, establishes its versatility 
for all pressrooms, large or small. In- 
formation gladly given, on request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
Four Gains in Using Printing Standards 
By Olin E. Freedman 


Which Costs More: Offset or Direct? 
By M. E. Powers 


More Facts About Cold-Set Inks 


Printers Praise Fluorescent Lighting 
By Lee W. Sagers 
How to Add a Third Dimension: Depth 
By Wm. E. Lickfield 
Six Printing Faults Challenge You 
By Edward L. Bernays 
The Comma Has Its Defenders 
By Edward N. Teall 
Where Four-Color Offset Pays 
By H. A. Porter 
Expert Typographers’ Secrets of Spacing 
Display and Text Matter. By Will Laufer 


DEPARTMENTS 
Idea File, 38; Specimen Review, 41; Editorial, 50; Mailing 
Piece, 54; The Proofroom, 57; Offset Technique, 61; The Press- 
room, 67; News of the Month, 71. 


The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 
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a Bond Paper with a 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
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By getting Acquainted with 













WATERMARKED 


"THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPE 


Exuelopes ts Match 


WHITE For Letter e 14 COLORS For Business Forms 
You’ ARD MIMEOGRA | HOWARD LEDGER t 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me (] Howard Bond Portfolio C) Howard Ledger Portfolio 
(] Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 
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After joo Wears 


SINGLE TYPES ARE STILL BEST 

















= eA ithough fe hundred years 
have elapsed since Gutenberg first composed single types in his 
invention of printing, no other method of typesetting has been 
developed which provides an equally good surface for printing. 





@ Single-type composition has that flexibility which finds its expression in 
the proper fitting of characters and greater convenience in allowing for cuts, 


initials, etc. It gives unequalled facility in letter-spacing and word-spacing. 


@ Single types “compose” better and give a better impression on paper, 
make better electrotypes, and reproduce more faithfully when photographed 


for printing by offset or gravure. Single-type composition costs less to print. 


@ For text composition Monotype Machine Typesetting has all the superior 
features inherent in single types, plus the added advantage of low cost of pro- 


duction. Monotype single types for display use are always fresh-cast for each 





job, and are available in practically unlimited supply for fast and 


economical typesetting. Write for the “Monotype 3-Way System’ booklet. 











LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Composed in Monotype Baskerville with Goudy Text and Baskerville Bold for Display 
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Printing is just another way to say: 
“putting ink on paper.” 

But like recovering the rich ore for gold, 
there are different methods. Some ore 
could never be recovered by “panning.” 
Likewise there are “printing” jobs still 
left undone because of limitation of 


printing methods in the plant. 


Many of these yet undone jobs can be 
produced by offset and many jobs done by 


other methods can be better done by offset. 


LSG 
46Y2""x 682" 


Two Color 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 
S. Dearborn Street; Dayton 819 Washington Street; Atlanta (Harris-Seybold-Sales Corp.), 120 Spring St., N.W.; San Francisco, 


Wherever theres Business 


Actually, wherever there is business 


there is need for offset. 


Wherever there is offset there is also 
need for Harris in the pressroom. When 
you take the name Harris to your cus- 
tomer you take the synonym “for qual- 


ity offset production.” 


LITHO CHEMICALS 
Through research Harris has developed and 
standardized new chemicals for both deep 
etch and surface plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. Write us with 
reference to your lithographic problems. 


420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY © INK AFFINITY 





NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH « BASIS WEIGHT 





COLOR AND FINISH 





ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
(Est. 1872) NEENAH, WISCONSIN « CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 

K i M B E R LY- Cc LA R K ¢€ @] R P. NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street + LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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Hammermill 


irs Famous Live oF 


UT YOURSELF in line for profitable cover jobs 
by getting acquainted with this new line of 
Hammermill Cover right away. 


When a customer says, ‘“‘I want something new 
and different,” show him Sandstone, the new 
finish with a texture that’s richness itself. Show 
him the eye-catching new Hammermill colors. 
Show him Straw, a mellow India tint... Lime, 
a warm, appealing light green . . . Gold, as rich 
and sparkling as its name .. . Cobalt, a powerful, 


VER TAPERS 


A NEW 
FINISH 


“Sandstone” 


...in DeLuxe 
Hammermill Cover! 





brilliant blue. And show him Tangerine, a strik- 
ing new red-orange that practically sells itself. 

Show him .. . and you’ll se// him! For with 
these new items Hammermill now offers you the 
most up-to-date and salable line of cover papers 
on the market today . . . a profitable answer to 
every cover requirement. You’ll find the entire 
line in the new Hammermill Cover Sample Book 
above. Send for your copy now. For selling cover 
jobs, it will prove to be your best salesman! 
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Announces... 


Resrucen 10 Gee You Erocer Freoris! 


3 NEW FIVE NEW NEW PROFITS 


WEIGHTS COLORS _ with the most 
(in white — antique REAL EYE-CATCHERS! up-to-date line of 
and ripple finish) Straw...Gold...Lime cover papers on the 

Substances—80, 100, 160! Tangerine . . . Cobalt market today! 





large Sample Book of Hammer- 


Mi E RR Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
NA l} | Sent / Gentlemen: Please send me the 
e 
L for a mill Cover Papers. 
GOME [Q NAME 








(Please attach to your business letterhead) IP-JUN. 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND —r 
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PREPARED BY 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ~- 


JUNE, 1940 





Chemical Ferris Wheel 
Gives Evaporation Rates 


The last few years have brought 
great advances in printing inks, and 
many of these advantages have been 
concerned with drying time. For 
instance, the quick-drying Vaporin 
inks, Lithox for lithography, Hold- 
fast, new pigmented aniline-type 
inks, and other recent developments 
have made significant contributions 
to the Graphic Arts by virtue of 
their faster drying properties. 

Evaporation rate of ink solvents 
has a definite relationship to ink 
drying time. So the precise meas- 
urement of this characteristic is an 
important operation in The Research 
Laboratories of Interchemical Cor- 
poration, parent company for IPI. 

The “Ferris. wheel” apparatus 
shown here is ingenious. It deter- 
mines simultaneously the evapora- 
tion rates for several materials. 
Like much of the Laboratories’ 
equipment, it was specially designed 
—designed to do a job which con- 
tributes to finer printing. 


Uncle Sam Likes His Own 
Advertising 


While some departments of the Gov- 
ernment seem to be giving adver- 
tising quite a kicking around, other 
departments are finding it to be 
useful as a method for stimulating 
sales. The Treasury Department's 
savings bond division reports that 
every promotional dollar expended 
thus far has produced $1,000 in 
bond business. Not a bad return. 


STYLE GUIDE CALLED 
PRINT JOB OF DECADE 





“Outstanding in the Graphic Arts as the job of this decade.” That 
phrase was quoted in a current magazine as descriptive of the new 
Sherwin-Williams “Paint and Color Style Guide,” an elaborate 
book containing 236 photographs of home exteriors and interiors. 








Perfumed Ink May 
Prove to Be Embarrassing 


Shades of Horace Greeley! The 
printer’s devil now smells like a 
geranium, and a rich lush odor of 
crushed roses pervades the press- 
room. For the boys are mixing up 
the latest batch of delicately scented 
inks to print an advertisement for 
a new kind of perfume. 

To the old giants of journalism, 
the pungent smell of printer’s ink 
was the very elixir of life. But now, 
what a difference there can be in 
that smell! From Los Angeles to 
Connecticut, with plenty of stops in 
between, come reports on the grow- 
ing use of various types of per- 
fumed and flavored inks. 

In St. Louis, 2 newspaper adver- 
tisement wafted the gentle aroma 
of Potpourri perfume towards the 
reader. In Chicago, inks used to print 
an advertisement for chewing gum 
were flavored with cinnamon. And 
in New Britain, a newspaper edition 
was steeped with the fragrance of 
apple blossom! Don’t ask why. 

Yes, Messrs. Bonfils, Pulitzer, 
Bennett, and other hardheaded gen- 
try of old-school newsdom would 
find it hard to reconcile the power 
of the press with Chanel’s No. 5. 


\ 3 i 
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And an insidious thought occurs 
to us. How long will it be before 
this little scene occurs when hubby 
comes from the office? 

Wife (sniffing suspiciously) : 
“John, where have you been? You’re 
reeking with perfume!” 

Husband: “Oh, it’s nothing, dear. 
I’ve just been reading the evening 


paper.” 
Advertisement 


A first edition of 25,000 copies 
was produced, at a cost estimated 
at somewhat more than $10 a copy. 
The “Style Guide’s” reception has 
been so encouraging that another 
edition is already on the presses of 
the book’s printers, Davis, Delaney 
& Harrs, New York City. 


Distinguished List Using IPI Inks 


Like the “Treasury of Art Mas- 
terpieces,” the Art Directors’ Year- 
book, “U. S. Camera Annual,” the 
new Kodachrome book, and other 


fine volumes, the Sherwin-Williams 
“Style Guide” was printed with IPI 
inks. When printers want to know 
the ink will be right, they call on IPI. 


Colors Without Names 


The Inter-Society Color Council re- 
ports that there are no less than 
7,044 different colors classified and 
listed. But there are only 3,400 words 
to describe these many varieties of 
colors. What the other 3,644 are 
called, the Council doesn’t say—per- 
haps they are referred to as “that 
color over there.” If they asked our 
Recording Spectrophotometer Lab- 
oratory we would have acurve for it. 








Film Facts for Fans 


IPI’s color movie, “Keeping in 
Touch,” continues to be heavily 
booked—it is still being shown on 
an average of four times every 
three days. Have you seen it? It is 
available to Graphic Arts groups. 
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CHICAGO e MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO ° st. LOUIS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 





A RICHER HARVEST WITH 


BUCKEYE 


Sending out catalogues, booklets and other mailing pieces is so much like the planting of grain. 


If your mailing list is good you know you have planted in fertile soil. But was the seed sound 
and fruitful? There can be no question if your mailing piece is well printed on Buckeye Cover. 
It is certain to look well, to wear well and to bring to the mind of your prospect the subtle sug- 
gestion of worth and quality. Moreover, in color, weight and finish the paper can be appropriate 


to your product. There are over 3000 items in the Buckeye line from which to choose. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary Press. The 
spray mechanism shown at left is extra equipment. 


5000 sheets an hour 


Think what that kind of production would mean to you! 


Of course... the thing that counts is the number of printed sheets on the pile. So let’s put it 
this way: The Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary will give you met production ...on the pile 
... greater than the running speed of any other type of press that you could buy. At the same 
time it will give you all the advantages of rotary press operation... including unexcelled 


distribution, impression, and register. Write for more details about this modern profit-earner. 


C. B.Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R.I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street * CHICAGO: 400 West Madison Street 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION * TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 








@ “For over 30 years we have been users of Seybold 
Cutting and Trimming Equipment. During this period 
of time we have had ample opportunity to give these 
machines a thorough test and we are satisfied that each 
machine is the best tool for its respective purpose. 


“The latest addition to our Seybold equipment is the 
Seybold Electric Automatic Spacer Cutting Machine, 
which we use for multiple or gang work of pamphlets 
or booklets. The quality of cutting is of the very best 
for the machine automatically gauges the distance for 
each cut. The output of the Seybold Electric Automatic 
Spacer Cutter is far above that of the standard type of 
cutting machine and is beyond all promises made to us. 


PRECISION PAPER CUTTERS » BOOK TRIMMERS + DIE PRE‘ SE@NIE 
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The Seybold 44” Electric Auto Spacer at Trade Bindery. Note that it is cutting and trimming 
a 6" x 9" wire-stitched catalog job, 7 rows at a time. 


a 


“The 64” Seybold Precision Cutters we use for sheet 
work. The Seybold Continuous Feed Trough Book 
Trimmer we use for long runs. The Seybold Three- 
Knife Job Trimmer we use for the smaller run of 
pamphlets and books. 


“You can see from the above that we are ideally 
equipped to give our customers the best quality of 
work at the lowest possible cost. In this way we can 
serve them best. 


“This policy, carried through in all of our departments 
since the founding of this company, is responsible for 


‘the fact that the Trade Bindery is New York’s largest 


and most up-to-date pamphlet bindery for the Trade.” 








More adaptable for bindery work than any other 
cutting machine, the Seybold Electric Auto Spacer 
has these outstanding advantages: (1) It provides 
rapid, automatic spacing to any predetermined 
widths; (2) micrometer adjustments make possible 
cutting to unusually close measurements; (3) multi- 
ple piles of work, up to the machine’s maximum- 
width capacity, can be cut accurately at one time; 
(4) work always moves toward the operator, en- 
abling him to see that piles are properly lined up to 
avoid spoilage; (5) because of automatic spac- 
ing, the machine sets the pace for the operator. 


This is the Trade 
Bindery’s Seybold 
3-Knife Book 
Trimmer (left) 
which trims all 


th ” 
ree edges of a6 This 64” cutter {above} is one of the Seybold Precision Cutters at the 


pile at one han- 
dling. This ma- _ Trade Bindery used for trimming and splitting large sheet work. 


chine is ideal for 
shortrunsofbooks 
and pamphlets. 
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The Seybold Continuous Feed Trough Trimmer {at right}, which 
for trimming pamphlets, magazines, books or any other work 
that must be trimmed on three sides, is the fastest, accurate, 
most efficient machine built. Trade Bindery, Inc. finds this 
trimmer ideal for long runs, because of its high-speed production. 


onvenient Sales and Service Facilities on All Seybold Equipment: 


EW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc, ATLANTA, GA.: Harris-Seybold Sales Corp., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE: 
426-438 W. 33rd Street _ 120 Spring Street, N. W. Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc., DAYTON: Central Sales District, 833 TORONTO, MONTREAL: Harris-Seybold- 
Potter (Canada) Limited 


110-116 W. Harrison Street Washington Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND: Smyth-Horne, Limited LATIN AMERICA AND WEST INDIES: National Paper & Type Co., Inc. 


; SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company « 833 Washington Street, Dayton, Ohio 


NIF GRINDERS + PAPER DRILLING MACHINES + WIRE STITCHERS 





Get Acquainted With 


The “DOUBLE-O” 
Cleveland Folder 
SHEET SIZES: 


Maximum. . . 22 x 28” 
Minimum. ... 4x 6” 


3 sections 
3 fold plates in each section 


Printers Ink, March 1, 1940, estimates the vol- 
ume of Direct-Mail at $300,000,000 for 1939: 


Twice the amount spent in all general maga- 
zines. 

Four-and-a-half times the amount of business 
and farm magazines. 

Almost equal to all radio plus magazine ad- 
vertising. 

Six times the volume of all outdoor advertising. 


PROFIT-FOLDING-Now 


FOR FOLDING 

The Huge Volume of 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 

| THE 

““‘DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 

Rates First Among Hundreds 

of the Most Progressive 

PRINTERS and 
BINDERS 


THE “DOUBLE-O” HELPS YOU GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS PROFITABLE WORK! 


At least nine out of ten Direct-Mail jobs are folded before mail- 
ing. Repeated counts of thousands of mail pieces reveal that 
96% of this literature comes within the folding and size range 
of the Model “pousBLe-0” CLEVELAND. 

In addition to its flexible folding range the “pousLE-o” will 


fold every size sheet within its range at HIGHEST SPEED. These 
two features assure high productive time for the folder and 


Lowest cost per 1,000 folded sheets. Hundreds 
of the most progressive Printers and Binders give 
the “pouBLE-o” No. 1 position in economy and 
quality for folding this desirable class of work. 
It helps them get and hold the business. 


The “pouste-o” folds, scores, perforates, pastes 
and trims. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


Dexter (folder Company, Pearl River, ew York 





ATF TYPE SALE 


DURING JUNE AND JULY ONLY! 
ATF offers 157 Special Discount 


on all orders for Class 1 and 2 type faces amounting to $15.00 or over 


® Want to know the best spring 
and summer tonic for dwindling 
sales volume, for lost orders, for 
that vacant look in your type cases? 


B® You've guessed it! It’s the addi- 
tion of a few well selected series 
of ATF’s new style-setting job- 
selling foundry types. 


® Don’t wait for your competitor 
to show printers something new— 
do it yourself. And do it now by 
buying during ATF’s June and July 
Type sale at savings of 15% and 
more. Remember the money you 
save in buying type now will add 
to the profits you make in asing it 
later on—to say nothing of your 
personal satisfaction in knowing 
you've made an investment in “‘the 
best type made” at a bargain. 


=» And that isn’t all! Unsettled 
conditions abroad with the possi- 
ble threat of increased prices all 
along the line will give thoughtful 
printers an added incentive to 


buy now and save! 


TURN THE PAGE FOR MORE JUNE AND JULY TYPE SALE INFORMATION 
oP Ask your ATF salesman TODAY for Prices and Showings 





251 FACES TO CHOOSE FROM 


—the New Money-makers You Want 
~the Old Standbys You Now Have 


Here’s your chance to restock empty cases, to add 


those smart new ATF faces that pep up old accounts 
and attract new business—and save 15% in the bar- 


gain! Buy now and SAVE! 


This offer is effective only in the 
United States and expires July 31,1940 


AMERICAN TYP ours 





GET DEVILBISS FOR 


OFFSET 
PROTECTION 


@ Even the best of engravings won’t give you quality reproduction, unless 
in the final printing you have absolute protection against offsetting. And to get 
such protection, you need the equipment of an expert in building sprays. 


You can depend on DeVilbiss Spray Equipment to be accurate, trouble-free, 
adaptable to any printing or offset press, easy to install and easy to adjust. For 
DeVilbiss has long been known as an expert in building sprays of all kinds. 


In our complete line for pressroom use are fifteen standard outfits, including 





one exactly suited to your own requirements. Write for full information. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 
Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
= This modern, simple, highly efficient 
TT spray gun is included in every outfit— 


SY TE il 5 portable or stationary, with or without 
a —— air compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 


DE WILB/ISS 328A SYSTEI 
I coeds + allel 


lS as OFFSETTING ¢ SLIPSHEETING « INK DOCTORING « RACKING « LOST RUNNING TIME 
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THE FASTER THE PAPER TRAVELS 
THE FASTER VELO INK SOLIDIFIES 









So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that printing speeds are limited 
only by the top speed at which the web can be run. 





Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks 
approach as they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 
200° F.) to the press—ink fountain, metal rollers, and plate cylinder—the solid 
ink is made fluid ...only to solidify again instantly upon touching the cool (room 
temperature) paper. 

Hence it is true that the faster the paper travels, the faster Velo Ink solidifies, 
for it is removed that much quicker from the liquefying heat of the printing plate. 










Furthermore, no offset webs are needed ...there is no penetration of ink into even 
the most absorbent papers, and fine-screen halftones can be printed on rough, 
absorbent stocks ...no washups are needed except to change color, for the plates 
are left clean after each impression . . . the lead of the web through the press is not 
changed, and the paper is not subject to stretching, shrinkage or strain... fire and 
health hazards are eliminated. 

Additional information on Velo rotary press printing will be mailed at your 
request. Write J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., N. Y. Branch offices in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston. Dealers in principal cities of the U. S. A. and foreign countries. 
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To the constant search for ‘something 
different’’ Maxopaque brings opacity, 
strength and whiteness. These three 
qualities offer unusual benefits —no 
show-through even in lighter weights, im- 
proved reproduction of line or halftone 
by both letterpress and offset, color 
heightened and emphasized by Maxo- 
paque’s finish and whiteness. To users in 
search of new effects, offer this refreshing 
change—the opacity, strength and white- 


ness of Maxopaque. 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF RAG-CONTENT CORRECT BOND 
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Horse and buggy printing methods won’t do today! 
That’s why Daycos, the original, leading synthetic 
rubber rollers are as vital to modern printing produc- 


tion as the automobile is to modern transportation. 


Step up your E.Q. and plug the profit leaks today 
with Daycos, the rollers that won’t swell or melt down 
on high speed hot weather runs. Do away with “down” 
time! Eliminate ‘“‘coasting’’ with press speeds reduced 
20% to 25%. Get capacity impressions every hour— 


even on multiple.shifts, with durable Daycos. 


Raise your E.Q. and lower your overtime with 
Daycos, the rollers that are “tailored” to the exact 
plasticity that your work requires. Get lower cost 
per-month-of-use with the tough, durable, all- 
season, all-purpose Dayco Rollers that resist cuts 


(0) elu) (as @) 
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THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


5 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR 0) 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFC. CO 


RAISE YOUR E.Q. 


PARADE GO BY 


and abrasion, retain their face and perform like new 


for millions of impressions. 


Reduce your investment in spares. Use genuine 
Dayco Rollers which have the renewable surface 
(Re-Daycoing) feature. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE — 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET er. 


TOUGH RUBBER BASE \ 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


DAYCO BASE AND REMEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY METAL STOCK 
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A mapazine of close to 3,000,000 circulation produced weekly 
—over a hundred pages size 1014 x 14 in each copy—printed 
letterpress rotary in black and white, two colors and four colors 
at a speed of 15,000 impressions an hour—on fully coated , 
Paper— ink drying instantaneously as the printed web rushes‘ 
, through a fire chamber of 1800 degrees Fahrenheit —sharp 
\ striking halftone reproduction lending keen interest to editori 
copy and giving smashing buying appeal to countless ad 
tisements—that is the story of the printing of Life Magazi 
for whose production many cars of CONSOLIDATED Coa’ 
PAPER are shipped each day. 


Mass quality printing such as Life’s production is an achieves 
ment the printing world has never before witnessed. It 
but one of the recent examples of breath-taking printin 
progress in which CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS arg 
playing a vital role because the “ offer coated paper at 
price the printer, publisher or advertiser can afford to pay. 


Thus the achievement of coated paper at a price any paper buyer 
_<€an afford to pay becomes the key to a veritable revolution in 
American quality printing a revolution which is enhancing the 
effectiveness of the printed page and is increasing the selling 
power of the printed advertisement, broadside and catalog. 


These are the mes of CONSOLIDATED COATED PAPERS that are not only 
inting history but, at their prices, are of superlative serv- 
satisfaction to all book paper buyers who seek higher 
‘ough the use of coated paper: 
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Children's Playroom in Cunard White Star Liner ‘Queen Mary" 


his entire page printed with precision molded 
*Supara Rubber Printing Plates, especially com- 
pounded for exact register and long wear, made 
by Theo. Moss Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printed by Beaverbrooke Printing Co., Inc. of New 
York. Process inks furnished by the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York. 
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FOUR GAINS IN USING PRINTING STANDARDS 


Use of standards cut prices of automobiles 75.6 and refrigerators 68.7 per cent while unit sales jumped 600 


and 35,500 per cent respectively. Comparable results may be had in graphic arts. @ By OLIN E. FREEDMAN 


OST CONGRESSES, begun some 
i thirty years ago, established 

basic procedures whereby it 
became possible for every printer to 
determine, scientifically and accu- 
rately, the precise cost of each pro- 
ductive hour. One of the most im- 
portant results was an immediate 
improvement in the caliber of the 
business management and in the 
profit position of the graphic arts. 
Another was heightened customer- 
confidence, resulting in a marked in- 
crease in the number of printing 
orders placed on open price—the so- 
called “cost-plus” work. However, 
competitive bidding is again ram- 
pant. Investigation has convinced 
many that buyers of printing are no 
longer satisfied with the mere as- 
surance that printers’ hour costs are 
established through proper cost- 
finding procedure. They realize that 
it is not hours, but production, for 
which they pay. They are seeking 
efficient sources of supply. 

Other industries regularly employ 
standards for reduction of cost and 
elimination of waste. We can draw 
valuable deductions from what lower 
production costs have accomplished 
in the following fields: 

Automobiles: In 1913: an open car, 
31 horsepower, 4 cylinders, cost $1,125 
(the equivalent of labor’s earnings 
for 4,514 hours); about 500,000 cars 
were sold. In 1939: a closed sedan, 
85 horsepower, 6 cylinders, cost $783 
(the equivalent of labor’s earnings 
for 1,098 hours); about 3,000,000 cars 
were sold. 

Household Electric Refrigerators: 
In 1921: costing $550 each, 5,000 were 


sold. In 1931: costing $172 each, 1,- 
775,000 were sold. 

Household Electric Washing Ma- 
chines: In 1922: costing $154 each, 
423,000 were sold. In 1939: costing 
$72 each, 1,248,000 were sold. 

Radios: In 1927: costing $125 each, 
1,350,000 were sold. In 1939: costing 
$43 each, 6,727,000 were sold. 

Electric Light Bulbs: In 1921: cost- 
ing 39 cents each (and short-lived), 
268,000,000 were sold. In 1939: cost- 
ing 16 cents each (and with much 
longer life), 868,000,000 were sold. 


What Is a Standard? 


Most certainly a production stand- 
ard is not an average—no more in 
printing than in golf or finance. The 
difference is as great as between day 
and night. Averages are for the ama- 
teur; a standard may be considered 
par for the professional. 

A standard is specific and precise 
—always the same when the govern- 
ing factors are the same. It does not 
average the variables in; rather, it 
unfailingly provides for them. For 
example, on a popular make of press, 
35 different time allowances for 
makeready and 50 for running, each 
precisely defined, are requisite for 
proper consideration of all govern- 
ing factors. 


How Are Standards Set? 


The basic procedure is to study all 
inter - relationships, omitting none. 
Consider every pertinent factor. 
Break with tradition if necessary. 
For example, the conventional meas- 
urement of composition in terms of 
ems cannot possibly be adequate, fail- 
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ing as it does to take into account 


_ variations in width of various alpha- 


bets in the same point size. Strive for 
simple patterns of relationships, but 
don’t be disappointed if they cannot 
be established. Simple progressions 
of figures seldom are exact, just as 
time for makeup, lockup, makeready, 
and so forth, increases, dispropor- 
tionately after certain size limitations 
are exceeded. 

Seek out the actual governing fac- 
tors: justified quality distinctions on 
all operations and all grades of work; 
stock thicknesses (the .001 inch) in 
press running; weight of a lift as the 
foremost consideration in flat-cut- 
ting. Even for banding of packets, 
one of the simplest operations, the 
actual governing factors are: (1) 
Quality of material handled, (2) 
Starting time, (3) Size of packet (3 
dimensions), (4) Size of band (2 di- 
mensions), and (5) Class of work: 
(a) tabbed flat sheets, (b) loose flat 
sheets, (c) regular folded sheets, (d) 
springy folded sheets, (e) bulky 
folded sheets, or (f) flimsy stock. 

With machines, study the function 
of the design as a whole and of every 
operating part, the reasons for stops, 
the limitations and the advantages. 
Give ample consideration to practical 
experience in all instances. Accept 
no record as a basic governing fact 
without closest scrutiny and most 
careful analysis. Above all, keep 
your mind open. Never be arbitrary, 
or you'll have only an opinion—not a 
standard. 

Not only must each of these vari- 
ables be ‘considered, but standards 
must be set forth in such a manner 








as to be accurately usable within a 
matter of moments. 

The result of painstaking study 
and unflagging investigation will be 
a formula of production relationships 
—or, to be more exact, a series of 
superimposed formulas. Such are the 
bases of all technical progress. But 
never become self-satisfied .. . never 
feel that present status represents 
final accomplishment. Remain pro- 
gressively skeptical, even of yourself. 
Keep on seeking. Consult with all 
who are qualified to advise construc- 
tively. Above all, strive for simplicity 
in form of presentation without sac- 
rifice of accuracy and dependability. 


Application of Standards 


When a firm, inclusive, and de- 
pendable fund of specific data on pro- 
duction accomplishment is available, 
you are then in a position to control 
operations rather than to allow them 
to control you. The improvement in 
your security of mind, self-assurance, 
and consistently profitable results is 
bound to be tremendous, especially 
if these standards are representative 
of the best of the reasonable attain- 
ment in the industry. In general, the 
application of standards falls under 
four specific heads: 

1. For Production —Those who 
manage and supervise production 
are, at almost every moment, in need 
of information that is reliable and 
precise. Correct predetermination of 
time is virtually indispensable for 
men in this capacity, in order that 
schedules and promises may be made 
with confidence and certainty. Of 
equal importance and even greater 
profit is the ability to select the cor- 
rect equipment and the manufactur- 
ing procedure for each job on a basis 
of established facts and comparisons. 
With standards, production men can 
readily spot profit leaks and inef- 
ficiencies. Then they can take such 
action as is necessary to place the 
plant on a par with the industry in 
every department, correcting either 
the general or the specific conditions 
causing losses. 


Workers Will Codperate 


Not the least of the benefits to be 
derived is the increased codperation 
on the part of labor which the intelli- 
gent application of production stand- 
ards invariably brings into being. 
The large mass of evidence that has 
been gathered can leave not the 
slightest doubt that workers of all 


classes are ready—even anxious—to 
work closely with management to- 
ward mutual objectives when the 
purpose of production standards is 
explained adequately to them, when 
these standards provide for all vari- 
ables, and when they are representa- 
tive of the demonstrable attainment 
of the best plants in the industry. 
Soon, it will be found that many of 
the soundest suggestions for improv- 
ing efficiency and eliminating waste 
are originating from within the shop. 

2. For New Equipment — The se- 
lection of new machines, for either 
replacement or expansion, is a grave 
matter, deserving of the most seri- 
ous thought if there is to be fullest 
assurance that such action is to re- 
sult profitably. Through standards, 
sound and reliable comparisons and 
decisions can be made. Frequently, 
for example, where runs are short, 
the makeready time deserves greater 
consideration than running speed. 
Or it may be that versatility on many 
types of work or else high efficiency 
on only a limited class is desired. 
Again, the balancing up of the plant 
or of certain departments in produc- 
tion units may be the solution. 


Comparisons Show Needs 
Sometimes, your comparisons with 
proper efficiency will show that new 
machinery is not the need at all... 
that even a larger volume than at 
present can be handled at greater 





Olin E. Freedman, president of Production 
Standards Corporation, speaking at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology reunion 








profit if the shop were contracted, 
tightened up and made more com- 
pact. Again, comparisons with stand- 
ards may show that the basic re- 
quirement is for new procedure, such 
as the installation of patent base. 


Sound Price Quotations 

3. For Estimating—When the esti- 
mater is provided, through standards, 
with a reliable picture of the accom- 
plishment of the field as a whole, he 
is enabled to discharge his duties 
with much greater intelligence and 
insight. He is then in a position to 
spot his plant in its true relationship 
to the competitive field. He is able 
to provide for the many pertinent 
variables and to name prices which 
are specific rather than generalized. 
Above all, he can make correct pro- 
vision for justified quality distinc- 
tions, establishing proper charges for 
the difficult, high-quality jobs and 
going down to competitive (but still 
profitable) levels on the less exacting 
runs. He can do so by distinguishing 
between time factors as fully as for 
variations between, say, ink required 
for unusually heavy as against very 
light forms. 

As the printing industry becomes 
steadily more and more specialized, 
and as individual plants develop 
greater ability and recognition within 
narrower lines of grades and kinds of 
work, this consideration has come to 
be of paramount importance to the 
general commercial plant. 

4. For General Management — 
When both the supervision and the 
plant itself are placed upon a basis 
of standards, certainty replaces un- 
certainty, facts replace opinions, 
and mutual understanding replaces 
guessing. Planning is accomplished 
soundly, whether it be for individual 
daily problems or for the broad fu- 
ture of the business as a whole. The 
cost-finding system is strongly sup- 
ported. Sold hours can form an ad- 
vanced basis for recording the prog- 
ress of the business. Scientifically 
budgeted procedure can _ provide 
strong control and concerted opera- 
tion toward an established objective. 

Time-consuming disputes, whether 
within the organization itself or with 
customers, are reduced or elimi- 
nated. Better relationships with cus- 
tomers can be established, for their 
confidence is heightened through 
knowledge that their requirements 
are filled on a basis of standardized 
efficiency. They become much better 
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customers if educated to a realiza- 
tion of the true distinctions between 
various levels of justified quality. 

In this task of controlling produc- 
tion through standardized procedure, 
the printing industry must rely upon 
the continued assistance and sup- 
port of its suppliers. Much remains 
to be done in order that measure- 
ments shall be precise, dependable, 
and closely controlled. For example, 
ink consumption can be established 
and pre-determined far more ac- 
curately when the ink itself is meas- 
ured by volume rather than by 
weight. Thickness of paper stock has 
a very direct and important bearing 
on printing plant production, but this 
quality in comparable weights and 
grades varies to a marked degree. 
Stiffness of stock is of almost equal 
importance in its effects upon press- 
room and bindery production, but 
there are as yet no recognized speci- 
fications or even methods of measur- 
ing and grading this one very impor- 
tant quality. 

And, lastly, we must always re- 
member that machines continue to 
be operated by men. Unfortunately, 
despite the very fine efforts of tech- 
nical and trade schools and other or- 
ganizations, much remains to be done 
in the standardization of training of 
employes. In due time, it may be- 
come possible for workers to shift 
from plant to plant with certainty 
on the part of both themselves and 
management.—Substance of address 
before Carnegie Technical Confer- 
ence on production standards. 


* * 
We Erred on “Black Light” 


Our May issue contained under “Flu- 
orescence Comes to the Industry” a 
misstatement in the following para- 
graph. 

“To provide this light source, there 
has been developed a small bulb which 
emits harmless, invisible, near ultra- 
violet light. It is similar in appearance 
to the ordinary incandescent bulb and 
it requires no special equipment, oper- 
ating on alternating or direct current 
of 105-120 volts. Each bulb in a re- 
flector will ‘black-light’ approximately 
15 to 20 square feet of fluorescent sur- 
face. The 325-watt bulb has a life of 
200 hours and lists at $3.00.” 

R. C. Switzer, of the Continental 
Lithograph Corporation, tells us that 
our contributor “must have misunder- 
stood the situation, as these bulbs under 
no circumstances can be used for the 
purpose described.” THE INLAND PRINTER 
thanks Mr. Switzer and apologizes to its 
readers. For technical facts on lighting 
units for use on fluorescent inks, write 
to our Pressroom Editor. 


Frontispiece Shows Fine Detail 
One Can Get From Rubber Plates 


@ THE FRONTISPIECE for this issue, by 
Theo. Moss Company, Incorporated, 
Brooklyn, New York, was produced 
not with the intention of breaking 
into the field of four-color process 
printing, but “merely to break down 
the fear that rubber plates cannot be 
used where fine detail and close reg- 
ister are required,” according to 
Franklin Moss, of that company. 

There is an interesting history be- 
hind this sample. The Theo. Moss 
Company has been in business for 
forty-four years, so can hardly be 
thought of as beginners at platemak- 
ing. About fifteen years ago the pos- 
sibilities in producing fine rubber 
plates seemed far enough out of the 
experimental stage so that this com- 
pany decided to get into it. During 
this time, considerable research has 
been conducted in various types of 
plastics which might be used by the 
graphic arts industry. 

When the company first started in 
the rubber-plate business, execu- 
tives were asked whether it was pos- 
sible to reproduce small type matter. 
The next questions were on the pos- 
sibilities of reproducing Ben Day 
screen, either on drawings or for tint 
blocks. This showed that the printer 
was fearful of overstepping the pos- 
sibilities for the use of rubber plates. 
These same questions have been 
continuing over the years, proving 
that the only sure way to answer 
the question was in the way of tan- 
gible proof inserted in THE INLAND 
PrInTER. So here you are. 

The insert shown here was made 
upon rubber plates eleven points 
thick, metal-backed for patent-base 
mounting and was printed on a style 
B Kelly press. It shows fine handling 
of both light and full tones, and that 
colors overlay comparably to the 
methods we are most familiar with 
from years of usage. 

The individual characteristics of 
rubber plates are, of course, quite 
well known. First, their ability to 
transfer ink is surprisingly good. 
The fact that they do not emboss 
or punch the paper is important in 
many cases. The fact that they do 
not batter is also a vital factor, espe- 
cially in form printing. They are also 
highly desirable for hard-to-print 
papers such as Cellophane, foil, tin 


plate, or rough cover stocks. It is 
possible to print with rubber plates 
on wood, glass, fabrics, and so on. 

The development of rubber print- 
ing plates should prove highly bene- 
ficial to all letterpress printers since 
it opens new fields for them. The 
fact that rubber plates are made to 
be attached to any standard type of 
printing press, makes it very con- 
venient for the letterpress printer to 
enter the new field, thus enlarging 
his sales and profits. 

The resiliency of rubber allows it 
to wear a surprising length of time. 
A comparative result might be taken 
from the automotive field where 
engineers have discovered recently 


_that rubber tires on an automobile 


will outwear several pairs of tires 
made of similar thickness of steel. 
The flexibility of the one and the 
lack of it in the other is the reason. 
It is not surprising, then, that we 
find that tests of rubber printing 
plates show them capable of print- 
ing more than 100,000 impressions 
without undue wear. 

The cost of this new type of plate 
is always of special interest. How do 
they compare with electrotypes? 
Makers say that on a quality and 
service basis, the two are quite com- 
parable. Run side by side with metal 
or zinc type plates, they will stand 
wear longer. 

Another point hardly to be over- 
looked is the fact that there is often 
comparatively little makeready to be 
done on the rubber plates. 

One of the most noteworthy facts 
proven by the frontispiece is that 
there are no artistic limitations when 
reproducing from rubber plates. It is 
possible to strip in solid reverses or 
do any of the other “tricks of the 
trade” that are done with photoen- 
graving. Professional rubber-plate 
engravers can reproduce the work 
of any artist in one to any number 
of colors with remarkable fidelity. 

Furthermore, a glance at the type 
printing shows little to be desired 
in either precision or regularity of 
outline. The remarkable sharpness 
comes from the fact that the rubber 
plates are molded directly from the 
type with a synthetic rubber that 
will take regular inks and can be 
washed with ordinary solutions. 
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WHICH COSTS MORE: OFFSET OR DIRECT? 


The writer of this article tells of the new offset “proofing” which makes possible this study of overhead costs 


of offset and letterpress. Comparisons are on equal quality workmanship and equipment. @ By M. E. POWERS 


HE DEVELOPMENT of offset print- 
T' naturally prompts inquiries 

as to the savings that may be 
expected, the advantages offered, and 
the field of printing to which the new 
method may be applied successfully. 
The printing industry is currently 
interested in the costs and advantages 
to be gained by using web-fed offset 
presses for the printing of school 
books, children’s books, directories, 
and other books of black-and-white. 
The quality must be good but the 
costs must be kept low since book 
prices are highly competitive. 

The new process which permits 
web offset printing to enter the book 
field is that of “Cellophane repro- 
duction proofs” or, to use the more 
recently developed term, “transpar- 
ent impressions.” This process was 
pioneered in its early stages by 
Monsen, of Chicago, and developed 
further by Vandercook. Its progress 
has been definitely aided by the 
building of a special press to produce 
these reproduction proofs. Research 
has continued to simplify the opera- 
tions and to make the method prac- 
tical for everyday use. 

The problem has been to transfer 
the sharp outlines of a type face to 
an offset plate. Early attempts were 
to photograph a press proof but the 
slight impressions of the type in the 
paper were magnified by the camera 
and the results were very unsatisfac- 
tory. Attempts were made to photo- 
graph the type direct after the face 
had been carefully inked in light 
colors but this also proved to have 
serious faults. Now comes the idea of 
a type impression on a sheet of Cel- 
lophane and the use of this Cello- 
phane as a part of the positive to be 
used in printing directly to the offset 
plate and the making of a deep- 
etched plate. 

The newly designed press and the 
materials now being used permit a 
mechanical sharpness in the appear- 
ance of the type that is a definite step 
forward with the result that new 
fields have been opened up for the 
offset process. The new method is 
also being successfully used in con- 
nection with gravure platemaking. 


In the early development work it 
was usual to refer to the reproduc- 
tion proofs as just “proofs.” The word 
proofs is rather freely used in the 
printing industry to mean an impres- 
sion taken either for correcting er- 
rors or for identification of printing 
surfaces. The main consideration has 
been that the proof be sufficiently 
clear for the proofreader or file. 

Cellophane proofs are entirely dif- 
ferent in quality and character and 


is fast and low in cost. That is not 
so with transparent impressions. 
The making of a transparent im- 
pression requires the most careful 
and exact presswork. The Cellophane 
stock is very thin and has a smooth 
surface that reveals all of the slight 
inaccuracies of the type page. The 
present development of the method 
calls for makeready to correct these 
inaccuracies. Examination of the im- 
pression sheet is made under a high- 


COST COMPARISON OF OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS WEB ROTARIES 
Delivering 32-page Signatures of Full-type Pages 7-by-10-inch Size 




















Operation Cost Letterpress Offset 
Foundry lockup 32 pages at .25 hr. at $3.00 $24.00 
Electrotypes 32 pages at $6.20 198.40 
Proofing on Singly, 20 min. each 
Cellophane 10 hrs. at 3.10 $31.00 
Lockup at .25 8 hrs. 24.80 
Material 1.60 57.40 
32 pages at 2.2 
Pasting up 2 plates at 8 
Whirling 2 plates at 4 
Printing down 2 plates at 8 18.90 
Developing plate — 
4.2 at 4.50 
Cost of plates Used 6 times 1.00 
Cost of chemicals .00011 a sq. in. 44 
Graining 2 plates 2.30 
Cost of making 
plates 22.64 
Setting press 1.5 hrs. at $8.25 12.37 
Makeready 8 hours at $8.50 68.00 
Cost to start press $290.40 $92.41 
Cost of running 
10,000 $301.80 $99.31 
50,000 344.20 126.91 
100,000 397.20 161.41 
200,000 503.20 230.41 
New plates 198.40 22.64 
Changing plates 34.00 9.90 
400,000 947.60 400.95 








Hourly costs are based on 50 per cent productive time for presses and 35 per cent for 
platemaking, and the running costs are figured on comparable types of printing equipment 


it is therefore suggested that the 
word “proof” be avoided in the de- 
scription of the new method. Rather 
it is suggested that the use of the 
term “transparent impression” would 
be much more descriptive and more 
accurate of the sheet that is produced 
by the new Cellophane - impression 
press. 

The use of the word “proof” sug- 
gests to printers the proofing of type 
matter in the composing room, which 


powered magnifying glass to locate 
any unevenness or lack of density in 
the printing. The final impression 
must be as nearly perfect as possible, 
for it must be remembered that the 
impression is to be used as a positive 
in printing down on the sensitized 
offset plate and that slight defects 
will be definitely revealed by the 
light action. 

Density of the type impression on 
the Cellophane is insured by printing 
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in register on both sides of 
the Cellophane at one and the 
same time, a feature of the 
new press, and by dusting the 
ink. Formerly it was the prac- 
tice to use bronze powder for 
this dusting, followed with 
talcum powder to remove ex- 
cess bronze. Present practice 
eliminates the use of bronze 
powder but continues the use 
of the taleum powder more as 
a drying agent than as a 
means of gaining density. 

An understanding of this 
method of making Cellophane 
impressions is necessary in 
reviewing the comparative 
costs of web-offset and letter- 
press printing. What might 
appear to be but a smail cost 
item becomes one of the ma- 
jor items in the preparation 
of an offset plate. In the ac- 
companying cost analysis it is 
shown that the cost of trans- 
parent impressions for a 32- 
page signature amounts to 
about 60 per cent of the cost 
of starting the press and about 
21% times the cost of making 
two 16-page press plates. 

The time used in this cost 
study for making impressions 
is based upon single pages. 
That would be the practice 
where pages were large or 
were difficult in character. 
The bed of this new press 
will allow locking up two or 
more pages in a chase so that 
there is always a possibility that the 
time a page as shown in the analysis 
may be materially reduced. But it 
should also be realized that clean, 
sharp transparent impressions are 
the key to all that follows. The print- 
ing will only be as high in quality 
as the impressions accurately repro- 
duce the type page. It is therefore 
probable that quality should govern 
the amount of time necessary to do a 
good job and that speed gained by 
multiple pages should be secondary. 

Several users of the method do 
lock up two pages at a time in the 
chase and claim a saving in time in 
the pasting of the pages into posi- 
tion when assembling for the press 
plate. Whether there is any actual 
time saving in the over-all opera- 
tions is open to question. 

In making a comparison of the 
costs of printing 32-page signatures 
on a web-offset and on a letterpress 


Total Cost of Plates and Presswork 
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Thousands of Signatures 


web rotary, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to qualify the character of the 
printing. For this study the costs ap- 
ply only to full type pages of approx- 
imately 7 by 10 inches. Further- 
more, to be on the conservative side 
in this cost comparison, the presses 
were assumed to have a productive 
time rating of 50 per cent and the 
plate department a rating of 35 per 
cent. 

Referring to the chart, we find sev- 
eral very important and interesting 
facts. First is the startling difference 
in costs of the two printing methods 
for all quantities. The difference be- 
gins with the very low cost of start- 
ing the web-offset press, being ap- 
proximately one-third of the cost for 
letterpress. That in itself answers the 
question of any limitations by the 
quantity to be printed. 

As we pointed out earlier, the 
transparent impressions are used to 


This chart shows that the chief advantages of offset printing are lower costs for both pre-running opera- 
tions and replating. The running costs vary so slightly in favor of offset as to make no great difference 


produce deep-etched plates, for it is 
a logical relationship and avoids op- 
erations that might affect the quality 
of the type face. The fewer the oper- 
ations, the less chance there is for 
loss of sharpness or detail. 

The deep-etched plates show satis- 
factory resistance to wear. If, there- 
fore, the press run is long enough to 
require replating to insure contin- 
ued high quality, the matter of re- 
plating cost for offset is again low as 
compared to a new set of electro- 
types. Deep-etched plates will last 
about as long as a set of electrotypes, 
given comparable skill in making and 
running. The chart shows a replating 
at 200,000 impressions. 

The trend in press building is to 
increase speeds, whether the press be 
designed to use offset plates or 
curved electrotypes. The better 
plates now available for the web- 
offset presses have stepped up the 








speed of this type of press so that 
there is little choice between offset 
and letterpress. 

No comparison should be made of 
the two printing methods without 
considering the matter of quality. 
The work produced should be at 
least equal in quality if the compari- 
son is to have any value. For the 
class of printing covered in this 
study, that of school books, children’s 
books, directories, and catalogs with- 
out illustrations, the quality of 
craftsmanship of the two processes is 
approximately equal. Each will pro- 
duce satisfactory results. The use of 
bulky, comparatively rough-surface 
paper by many book publishers gives 
offset advantage over letterpress. 

How far this method of transparent 
impressions will be developed and 
how wide its application to printing 
will be is impossible to forecast. It 
is being used for the class of print- 
ing covered by this cost study. It is 
being used for rotagravure plates 
and cylinders. The majority of offset 
pictorial daily newspapers are mak- 
ing use of this method for transfer- 
ring type matter to the offset plates. 
A few which have tried photographic 
transfers of typewritten originals to 
the offset plates have changed to ma- 
chine-set text and the more direct 
method of transferring that the 
transparent impression offers. 

Summarizing this study of the 
comparative costs of printing 32-page 
signatures of full type pages, the 
chart and table show values that are 
definitely in favor of the web-offset, 
quality of work being equal. Offset 
also offers an advantage when illus- 
trations are a part of the printed 
page and a comparative cost study 
will be presented next month show- 
ing relative costs of web-offset and 
letterpress for this class of printing. 
These further facts are enlightening. 


* * 


Every Copy for 46 Years 

Have been holding off about sending 
check for the Printer, as I retired two 
years ago and have so much reading 
matter that it takes five to six hours a 
day to read it all. 

But have decided I cannot do without 
it; have taken it over or about 46 years. 
Have run the Lakeside Printing Com- 
pany here for 48 years, S. P. Rounds, I 
believe, printed THe INLAND PRINTER at 
that time; have never missed a copy. 
Have gotten many helps from the dear 
old INLAND PRINTER, the best printing 
journal; has done more than anyone 
else for printing of the world.—Wit M. 
Foster, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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More Facts About Cold-Set Inks‘ 


Further facts on an important development, adding to material in our 


April issue. Both articles show the promising ink still experimental 


HE INTRODUCTION—a few months 
[Tse inks which in their 

normal state are solids rather 
than liquids, and which dry by ex- 
posure to cold rather than to heat, 
has attracted much more than a 
purely theoretical and abstract scien- 
tific interest on the part of the other 
inkmakers. What, they are wonder- 
ing, will the introduction of these 
new inks mean to the sales of the 
liquid type inks which the industry 
for so many hundreds of years has 
considered as normal? What are the 
real advantages and limitations of 
these new inks? Will their use be re- 
stricted to the field of web-press 
printing or can they eventually be 
expected to find employment on 
sheet-fed presses for routine job 
work? Will one company dominate 
the field of solid inks or will the rest 
of the industry share in the advance 
... provided the development of 
this new ink product proves to be 
one of real importance? 

These are some of the questions 
that inkmakers have been asking 
themselves since the initial an- 
nouncement of the development of 
“Velo” cold-set inks by J. M. Huber, 
Incorporated, a few months back. To 
try to provide at least some of the 
answers, “American Ink Maker” rep- 
resentatives have been busily asking 
questions over the course of the past 
few weeks,—querying Huber officials 
on some of the actual developmental 
problems which preceded formal an- 
nouncement of the new inks, at- 
tempting to check on the impressions 
of pressmen who are actually run- 
ning the new inks, and sounding out 
the opinions of other potential users 
as to possible future extensions of 
their application. 

The first interesting bit of informa- 
tion uncovered was that the original 
premise on which the new inks are 
based came, not from some chance 
laboratory discovery, not from some 
planned program of ink research,— 
but from an idea in the mind of Wal- 
ter Huber, president of J. M. Huber, 
Incorporated. Since inks, after ap- 
plication to the paper, must assume a 
solid state, and since the necessity 


*Reprinted by courtesy of American 
Ink Maker. 


for a liquid consistency exists only 
under working conditions on the 
press, why not, he speculated, de- 
velop an ink that would be a solid 
in its normal state, and one which 
could be transformed to the liquid 
state only long enough to allow it to 
be handled satisfactorily on the 
press? 

The problem of development, we 
are informed, was a two-sided one. 
Not only did inks have to be devel- 
oped to meet the required specifica- 
tions; there was an _ engineering 
problem, too, in the design of new 
presses with which to print these 
inks. First experiments were carried 
out on hand proofing press of the 
type commonly used by steel die en- 
gravers. The type was heated with 
gas burners to give the ink the nec- 
essary liquid state during printing. 
Later a web press was installed for 
experimental runs and before the 
mechanical problem was finally 
solved the firm of John Waldron 
Corporation, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, had to be called in for assis- 
tance. Their long experience in the 
manufacture of textile presses and 
bread-wrapper presses gave them a 
fine background against which to 
draw in the design of new presses to 
carry “Velo” inks. 

The various steps in the perfection 
of the inks themselves are a subject 
on which the Huber company is nec- 
essarily reticent to speak freely at 
the moment. They say merely that 
any of the pigments used in normal 
inks can be used, provided they can 
stand the heat requirements imposed 
by the “Velo” process. The melting 
point of “Velo” black is in the neigh- 
borhood of 165 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and on the press temperatures as 
high as 220 degrees Fahrenheit or 
thereabouts are encountered. 

Tests on the new inks immediately 
indicated to the developers certain 
very definite advantages over exist- 
ing types. For one thing they make 
it possible to print fine screen work 
on paper stocks as far down the line 
as news-print. They dry almost in- 
stantly on touching the cold surface 
of the paper, eliminating offset. High 
press speeds are no impediment to 
their satisfactory functioning, as the 
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faster the paper goes through the 
press the more of the cooling or set- 
ting medium is supplied. Show 
through is also cut down to a mini- 
mum, since the ink sets on the top 
of the fiber or coating and does not 
penetrate down into the body of the 
stock and spread as liquid inks do. 

On the cost side it is claimed that 
certain very definite economies are 
introduced by use of cold-set inks 
which more than outweigh the higher 
ink cost, the expense of providing 
heat, and the allowance that must be 
made for the addition of new equip- 
ment. First, it is pointed out, cheaper 
stock can be substituted when “Velo” 
inks are used. A reduction in paper 
wastage is also claimed, and a speed- 
up in press output is a further re- 
ported advantage. 

These qualities indicated an im- 
mediate field of application in the 
magazine field. Here the stock used 
is such that the new inks would be 
able to take the fullest advantage of 
their points of superiority, yet their 
higher cost should not present the 
obstacle that it would, say, in the 
newspaper field. The cost of the ink 
used in printing a magazine that sells 
on the news-stand for from 10 cents 
to 25 cents is but a fraction of a cent, 
and if a change in ink could provide 
a better looking printed job, the pub- 
lisher might reasonably be expected 
not to balk at an increase of even a 
hundred or two hundred per cent in 
his ink cost. 

First commercial application has 
been successfully essayed at the 
plant of the Art Color Company in 
Dunellen, New Jersey. There copies 
of “True Story” have been run with 
the new Huber inks for some time. 
In actual operation the results have 
been all that could be expected. The 
blacks have been strikingly strong, 
the reproduction of detail in fine- 
screen halftones on supercalendered 
paper stock has been exceptional, 
show through and resulting first im- 
pression complaints have been min- 
imized and offset eliminated. 

Troubles were encountered—nat- 
urally, and numerous “bugs” have 
had to be ironed out. Maintaining a 
uniform heat on the press proved to 
be something of a problem for a time. 
There was trouble, too, in the early 
stages of development with inks that 
refused to become sufficiently hard 
on the paper and kept a tacky feel 
even after drying. This problem, too, 
yielded to further research. One of 


the drawbacks, which is unfortu- 
nately inherent in the process, is the 
necessity of having a heated press. 
That is, perhaps, the pressman’s chief 
complaint. 

While the advantages of the new 
inks make their superiority readily 


engineering problem, and as a mat- 
ter of fact a sheet-fed press is now 
being equipped for experimental 
runs with “Velo” inks. 

Nor does a change in paper stock 
limit application. Tests have been 
run on kraft papers and on glassine 


Drying of news ink on news-print paper is partly by absorption in the porous paper. 
This gives printed letters a fuzzy outline, as shown in this photomicrograph taken 
of a New York City paper. This contrasts with the clean outlines of the letters 
which were printed on the same paper at higher speed with “Velo” cold-set ink 


“Velo” cold-set ink, because it is applied molten and congeals by contact with 
cold paper, gives clean impressions which do not run or smudge. This photomicro- 
graph, taken at thirty diameters, shows definitely outlined letters made at high 
speed on news-print paper by a rotary. Photos courtesy J. M. Huber, Incorporated 


apparent in the field of publication 
printing—there are said to be no 
theoretical deficiencies in the new 
inks which might make them basi- 
cally unsuited to more extensive use 
either up or down the quality print- 
ing line. Although tests up to now 
have been confined to applications in 
the web-fed field there are thought 
to be no insurmountable complica- 
tions in extending use of the new 
inks to sheet-fed presses. Applica- 
tion here, it is stated, is purely an 


stock which have turned out satis- 
factorily. Indeed, on glassine stocks, 
where normal inks cannot dry by 
penetration and must depend on ox- 
idation to the solid state, the new 
inks may present a decided advan- 
tage. They revert almost instantane- 
ously to their natural solid state and 
eliminate the offset troubles common 
to this field of printing. 

While up to now commercial ap- 
plications have been confined to 
black inks, tests have been made also 
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on cold-set colored inks. In test 
runs on two-color work, it is re- 
ported, no difficulties have been en- 
countered in making colors trap 
properly. Nor does the second color 
bleed into the first,—a common 
source of trouble in normal wet runs. 

It is the possible extension of the 
new cold-set inks down the quality 
scale into the newspaper field, how- 
ever, that holds most interest for the 
future, and that would offer the big- 
gest contrast to past practice if the 
shift gains headway. News ink users 
have been asking for improved qual- 
ity for years and their criticisms 
have been directed against several 
very obvious shortcomings of news 
blacks as they are now made. 

One of the most important of their 
objections has been that present 
news inks will not print fine screens 
on the type stock commonly used. 
The standard newspaper halftone has 
had to be limited to 65-line screen 
for this reason. With the new inks, it 
is pointed out, this limitation would 
be overcome and screens as fine as 
133 could be printed readily on nor- 
mal news-print. 

Newspaper publishers have com- 
plained, too, about penetration and 
show through, inevitably encoun- 
tered with present mineral-oil-base 
news inks. First impression defects 
are a continuing headache, and com- 
plaints from advertisers will no 
doubt continue as long as inks which 
have to penetrate the stock to dry 
continue in use. The new cold-set 
inks, it is pointed out, would min- 
imize such complaints, since they do 
not penetrate, but set on top of the 
sheet. 

A third common indictment of 
news inks, as they are today, is that 
they rub off onto the hands of the 
reader, causing annoyance and inter- 
posing a definite resistance to the 
handling of newspapers on the part 
of a substantial number of possible 
readers. Cold-set inks are said to 
eliminate this complaint. Sheets fresh 
off the presses can be freely handled, 
it is said, without soiling clean hands 
or white garments. 

The most important barrier to the 
extension of cold-set inks into the 
newspaper field is, of course, the 
question of cost. They would have to 
sell at a price seven or eight times 
that of the news inks used today. Of 
course the relative importance of ink 
in determining the total cost of put- 
ting a finished newspaper on the 
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street is in reality almost infinites- 
imal. If the new inks can be counted 
on to solve the problems mentioned 
above, their sharply higher cost, 
which would amount to but little 
percentage-wise as compared with 
the total cost of newspaper produc- 
tion, might not stand in the way of 
their superseding present types. 

As a matter of fact a move has al- 
ready been made in this direction. 
Publications Research, Incorporated, 
who will bring out in another few 
weeks what is being heralded as a 
completely new type of newspaper,— 
P M, are reported to be experiment- 
ing with the new Huber inks. “Velo” 
inks may yet be adopted as standard 
for P M, thus giving them their first 
test under actual production condi- 
tions by a metropolitan newspaper. 
They are already said to have passed 
experimental tests with an eminently 
satisfactory record. 

Perhaps the question that has been 
giving other firms in the ink industry 
the most basis for thought is the is- 
sue as to whether one firm will con- 
tinue to dominate the field of solid 
inks. How wide a field in which to 
operate will be given the originators 
of the new inks in the patents for 


which they have applied? May pat- 
ent litigation, such as has followed 
other innovations in the printing ink 
field, be expected? If wide demand 
for the new ink develops, will other 
ink manufacturers eventually be able 
to make and sell them? 

It may at this point be a little pre- 
mature to expect final answers to all 
these questions, as the basic patents 
have not yet been issued. It may 
safely be reported, however, that the 
originators of the new cold-set inks, 
have no present intention of main- 
taining a monopoly of the field. If 
extension of their use develops as 
anticipated, arrangements will be 
made to license other firms in the 
industry to manufacture solid inks 
under the Huber patents. Inciden- 
tally a licensing program would al- 
low a closer price control that should 
be of distinct benefit to profit mar- 
gins on these new products. 

For the moment, it should be em- 
phasized, the Huber company is 
going very slowly with this new de- 
velopment. There is still a great deal 
to be learned, as the process in its 
relation to actual commercial appli- 
cation is still too new for all the an- 
swers to have been found. 


Scottish Printer Becomes a British Tar 


@ War seems to have its compensa- 
tion, judging from the accompanying 
illustration of Alex Laidlaw, Junior, 
formerly of Kilchoan, Brookfield, 
nearby to Johnstone, Scotland. He is 
now on one of His Majesty’s ships. 
His letter tells us that he takes ad- 
vantage of spare moments between 
watches to catch up on his important 
technical reading, in spite of exact- 
ing duties of wartime service. 

The letter shows typical reader in- 
terest in THE INLAND PRINTER. He is 


now somewhere on the high seas and 
says, “As I am now on active service 
in the British Navy and have been 
forced to push printing aside until 
the world settles down, I would be 
very pleased if you send any infor- 
mation relating to new machinery, 
types, or designs.” 
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PRINTERS PRAISE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


All departments in modern plants agree that fluorescent lights reduce eye-strain, allow closer color matching, 


and show slightly lowered power costs as compared to the old-style electric light bulbs. @ By LEE W. SAGERS 


@ Wuat have been the ex- 
periences of printing plants 
with fluorescent lighting? Has 
it helped relieve eye-strain? 
Is color matching made more 
accurate? Are there appreci- 
able economies from this new 
system of illumination? How 
about installation and main- 
tenance costs? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions printing plant managers 
want answered when they 
consider fluorescent lighting. 
In THE INLAND PRINTER for 
May, D. M. MacMaster told 
what fluorescent lighting is 
and how it works. Now sev- 
eral users in Chicago tell what 
they think of it. 

Some “installations” still 
consist of only a unit or two, 
but others are fairly com- 
plete. One entire shop we saw was 
lighted by fluorescent tubes. The 
whole idea is still so new that many 
plants, now experimenting, plan to 
install more equipment when they 
are sure of their ground. 

Visits to Chicago printing and off- 
set-lithography plants reveal that 
there is scarcely a spot in the plant 
or office in which fluorescent lights 
have not been used by some firm. 

They were found over composi- 
tors’ banks, imposing stones, cylin- 


The business office is here illuminated with a 


Installation of fluorescent lighting at the composing stone 
is comparatively simple since the type rack serves here as 
a trough reflector for one continuous line of the new units 


der, platen, and vertical presses, and 
in certain offset printing plants at 
etching troughs, washing sinks, lay- 
out tables—also at artists’ drawing 
boards, and on desks in front offices. 
The strongest approval of fluorescent 
lighting came from men in the shop 
rather than from office employes. 
At the Weber Lithographing Com- 
pany, 3305 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago, George Weber told of the 
first tryout of fluorescent lighting at 
the layout table. The original hot 


150-watt Mazda bulb was re- 
placed by a new 18-inch, 20- 
watt General Electric day- 
light tube. It was an instant 
success. Shaded areas were 
eliminated. The even, glare- 
less light made work far 
more efficient and relieved 
eye-strain noticeably. 

One year later when they 
bought a new offset press, 
they decided to use fluores- 
cent lighting over it. The new 
Harris LSK press has three 
2-tube units of 48-inch, 40- 
watt fluorescent tubes, and 
two 24-inch fluorescent tubes 
over the feed rolls. [The old 
press had been served by 
four 200-watt Mazda bulbs 
overhead; an extension lamp 
was used to inspect rollers, 
and make adjustments. ] Now, 
with fluorescent lights a permanent 
fixture within the press, inspection 
and cleaning is done much more 
quickly and easily. 

With a unit of two 48-inch, 40- 
watt tubes at two inspection tables, 
pressmen said the more evenly dif- 
fused light eliminated glare and con- 
trast and made work easier. Im- 
provement in the quality of work 
done at night has been especially no- 
ticeable. Color matching has been 
accurate and press sheet checking is 

















direct-indirect type of unit, individually mounted. Plastic sides make fixtures luminous 
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simplified. High level of illumination 
without objectionable heat is another 
factor mentioned. 

Three months ago, the Weber com- 
pany started to change over all its 
shop lighting to fluorescent lamps. 
An executive’s desk has an individ- 


man’s comment was, “There is a 
world of difference between fluores- 
cent light and the old style.” 

Two identical offset presses oper- 
ate side by side. One is lighted by 
two 200-watt Mazda lamps, 400 watts 
total; the other by two fluorescent 


Fluorescent light, with its absence of shadows, helps in checking and locking forms 


ual unit. Artists’ drawing boards are 
scheduled for an early change-over. 

In this case, lighting installation 
was included in charges for power 
installation on the new presses. The 
cost of the units themselves—six re- 
flector “troughs” with two 48-inch, 
40-watt General Electric daylight 
tubes each—was $210.00 or $35.00 a 
unit. 

At the Workman Manufacturing 
Company, Jack Hagen said that at 
first one unit of two 48-inch, 40-watt 
General Electric daylight tubes was 
used during a three-weeks period— 
two or three days at each point—to 
test its efficiency. 

Comparing fluorescent lighting 
with incandescent lamps, Mr. Hagen 
cited this test over the offset plate 
washing sink: With fluorescent light- 
ing the light-meter registered 25 to 
30 candlepower where a 200-watt in- 
candescent lamp had registered only 
8 to 10 candlepower in the same 
spots. 

The first permanent unit, installed 
over the washing sink, was endorsed 
enthusiastically by employes. One 
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units, each having two 48-inch, 40- 
watt General Electric daylight tubes, 
or 160 watts total. Yet light-meter 
tests and personal observation show 
that light conditions—intensity, free- 
dom from glare and shadows, and 
penetration of light into the press 
mechanism for cleaning and adjust- 
ments—are superior on the fluores- 
cent-lighted press. 
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At inspection tables, one is lighted 
by two 200-watt Mazda bulbs, the 
other by a unit of two 40-watt fluo- 
rescent tubes. The advantages of flu- 
orescent “daylight” in accurate color 
matching are attested by Mr. Hagen 
—better results and greater speed. 

The most complete fluorescent in- 
stallation we have seen in Chicago is 
at the Albin O. Horn Company, 730 
North Franklin Street. Mr. Horn 
first experimented with a General 
Electric fluorescent tube fixture 
over the drawing board where he 
roughs up his dummies and layouts. 
Six months’ use there demonstrated 
its efficiency in relieving eye-strain. 

Larger units were tried next over 
presses, after complaints by press- 
men of headaches due to eye-strain. 

Fluorescent lights relieved eye- 
strain, but important also was the 
ease of matching colors accurately 
and check closer on results in color 
printing. 

When the company moved to new 
quarters some months ago, this fluo- 
rescent lighting was installed: a 36- 
inch, 30-watt tube unit over each of 
three makeup stones, three platen, 
and two Miehle vertical presses; 
three 36-inch tube units over two 
cylinder presses; a 48-inch, 40-watt 
tube swivel unit over each of three 
compositor’s banks; a 24-inch, 20- 
watt tube unit at a drawing board 
and an office desk. A light-meter test 
of the latter registered 23 while an 
old style, 200-watt lamp registered 
12. This equipment cost $218.75 while 
labor and materials to install it cost 
$60.15. 

The Albin O. Horn Company uses 
40 per cent fewer outlets and saves 
$10.00 to $12.00 a month in electricity 
—a reduction of about 20 per cent. 


DAYLIGHT FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMP — 
CLEAR DAY IN JUNE : pede oe: 
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The red deficiency of fluorescent light is in deep red where luminosity of energy is low 
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Light is billed along with power so 
the company avoids the surcharge 
added to bills of firms which do not 
use enough motors, et cetera, to en- 
title them to billing at the lower 
“power” rate. 


The reduction in costs of fluores- 
cent tubes, as predicted by Mr. Mac- 
Master in the article last month, has 
become a reality. Price reductions 
have been announced by General 
Electric—for instance, the price of 


Elimination of glare, shadows, and eye-strain is accomplished by fluorescent lighting units 


Mr. Horn rates the advantages of 
fluorescent lighting: (1) saving of 
eye-strain due to more and better 
light; (2) accuracy of color match- 
ing due to natural daylight tubes, 
and (3) saving in electricity. 

More of the right kind of light is 
the deciding factor when printers 
consider this new type of lighting for 
their plants. 

At the American Offset Company, 
418 South Market Street, the initial 
installation was made at an artist’s 
easel. An 18-inch, 15-watt fluores- 
cent tube, replacing a 100-watt bulb, 
so effectively demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of the “daylight” qualities 
in color work that a 36-inch, 30-watt 
tube was installed at the layout table, 
replacing a 150-watt bulb—and a re- 
flector unit of two 48-inch, 40-watt 
tubes over the etching trough re- 
placed Mazda bulbs totaling 600 
watts. 

Opaque color matching has been 
done much more successfully here 
with fluorescent light, Andrew De- 
volte, American Offset executive, 
told THe INLAND PRINTER. 


the 48-inch, 40-watt tube was re- 
duced from $2.30 to $1.90. 

The fact that fluorescent tubes are 
relatively “cold” compared with the 
heat from incandescent lamps, adds 
to the comfort of platemakers, press- 
men, layout men, artists, and others 
who work close to lights. However, 
according to those interviewed, the 
evenly diffused, natural daylight of 
the fluorescents makes accurate color 
checking easy and eye-strain is re- 
duced to a minimum. Any reduction 
in the electricity bill, while appre- 
ciated, is looked upon as incidental, 
but still well worth while. 


xk * 
Simple, Effective Folders 


In contrast with the elaborate, il- 
lustrated books telling the story of 
printers’ plants and their services 
recently described in THE INLAND 
PrInTER are the folders of The Kalk- 
hoff Press, New York City, which 
have brought excellent results. 

Logically, No. 1 is entitled “Print- 
ing.” That word, in hand-lettered 
characters an inch and a half high, 


is on the cover. Inside the 834-by- 
11-inch French-folder there is brief, 
excellently written copy on the rela- 
tionship of printer and customer. 

The back has a paragraph ex- 
plaining that each folder will be set 
in a different type face and that dif- 
ferent stock will be used. It is pointed 
out that the entire series will make 
an interesting library of specimens. 

C. F. Bowyer, vice-president in 
charge of sales at The Kalkhoff Press, 
has this to say about the series: 

“Before the folder mailings began, 
packets of blotters were mailed out 
carrying pictures of New York land- 
marks to identify the company as a 
veteran New York institution. 

“One week later we sent folder No. 
1. Every fourteen days thereafter 
we released another folder. After 
January 1 the schedule was for one 
every three weeks. 

“We have opened up some new 
accounts and have increased volume 
from our old accounts. Buyers who 
were ‘too busy’ to see our salesmen 
now give them interviews. Our 
salesmen are well pleased with the 
series.” 

It is easy to see how these pieces 
impress the buyer and get a foot in 
the door for the salesman. Not the 
least of their appeal lies in the copy. 
It is sincere; it is convincing. Just as 
a random sample, here’s something 
from the one entitled “Proofs.” 

“We pride ourselves on the way 
we handle every detail of the print- 
ing job. Take, for instance, the mat- 
ter of proofs. After the type has been 
thoroughly read and corrected, it is 
proofed. Every set of proofs is sub- 
mitted in triplicate. 

“Two sets are pulled on high- 
grade coated paper, good clean re- 
production proofs . . . to enable the 
detection of broken letters, ‘whisk- 
ers’, or defects in the printing surface 
of the type... a third set, with 
wide margins to enable the author 
to make pen or pencil alterations 
with ease. 

“A fourth set of proofs is kept in 
the job envelope readily available in 
the office for taking corrections by 
telephone. This procedure is followed 
with both galley proofs and page 
proofs. 

“You'll like Kalkhoff service from 
beginning to end... there’s the 
same friendliness in working with us 
that you enjoy with your own busi- 
ness associates and your personal 
friends.” 
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HOW TO ADD A THIRD DIMENSION: DEPTH 


Some easy-to-follow suggestions for adding third dimension to advertising layouts through types, rules on 


borders and panels, “picture frames” around cuts, display rules and color selection. @ By WM. E. LICKFIELD 


e Typographers, until recent years, 
were content with layout designs of 
two dimensions—width and height. 
But increasing erfiphasis on design 
in printing, stimulated by the growth 
of advertising, has resulted in exper- 
imenting for unusual effects. Out of 
it has come the third dimension— 
depth—to add spice to contemporary 
layout and design. Where a short 
time ago practically all printing de- 
sign was in one flat plane, now it is 
not unusual to see two, three, four, 
and more planes in the composition. 
This gives the design greater solidity, 
heightens interest. Above all, when 
well done, it greatly augments the 
layout’s power. 

The third dimension for centuries 
has been a commonplace in painting. 
Such artists as Turner, for example, 
are famous for the spaciousness and 
depth in their paintings. A funda- 
mental difference between the fields 


of fine art and layout exists, how- 
ever, in that the artist almost invari- 
ably has the aid of color in ac- 
complishing his aim, whereas the 
typographical designer is just as cer- 
tain to be limited to blacks and grays 
for his palette. 

Let the layout man who feels the 
need of a “pick up” in his work, try 
adding the third dimension to his de- 
signs. He will find it a fascinating 
procedure and his creations will take 
on new sparkle. 

The third dimension may be added 
to the layout in a number of ways. 
By far the most simple method to 
give a touch of it is through use of 
shadows on type and borders. 

Among the types which “pop out” 
from the paper and the remainder of 
the text are such faces as Umbra, 
Shadow, Thorne Shaded, Orplid, Be- 
ton Open, and so on. Use a line or 
two—not too much—of these faces 


F U T U R A x When John C, Meyer & Son first installed 


and see how you have added depth 
and new interest. For a smashing 
punch, cover the entire background 
with a tint. Let the “face” of the type 
remain white, while the shadow, of 
course, is black. 

The use of shadow effects in bor- 
ders was perhaps the genesis of the 
inspiration to add depth throughout 
the entire field of typographical de- 
sign. At any rate, we all are familiar 
with this phase of typography. 

Heavier rules on two sides of a 
border make the composition more 
substantial and striking. In most 
cases, the heavy rules are on the 
right and under sides of the boxes, 
as with most shadowed types. This 
need not necessarily hold true, how- 
ever. Interesting effects can be 
achieved by placing a heavy rule, 
properly mitered, at the bottom only, 
or by heavy rules on the left and 
under sides. The rule at the base 





its Foundry Unit, among the types selected 
was Futura . . . Futuro’s monotype counter- 
port (the Twentieth Century family) was 
introduced in Philadelphia by Meyer . . . 
And now ... we hove Futura for slug com- 
position in the two most popular weights, the 
Medium ond the Demibold . . . caps and 
. 8, 10, 12 and 14 point. 


THE MOST POPULAR 
-SANS SERIF 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


lower case . . 


@ pom 


SLUG Sooo 
COMPOSITION 





1 YOU WANT TO SELL PRINTING TODAY, STICK 
to first principles in design typography; this state 
ment generally hes le progress out of th 
moross of ultro-modernism. But some $1234567890 


ower and Speed 
for the NEW Crowell Plant 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL PRINTING TODAY, 
stick to first principles in design typography; 
this statement generally has made progress 
out of the morass of ultra- $7234567890 
Now choose the eee. 
IF YOU WANT TO SELL PRINTING 
today, stick to first principles in design 
typography; this statement generally 
has made progress out $1234567890 


method which best suits you 

FROM TURBINE ROOM THROUGH 
PRESS ROOMS, THE MAJORITY 
OF ELECTRIC. EQUIPMENT 15S 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





hand, monotype or linotype 
ROWELL-COLLIER Publishing Company 
at Springfield. Ohio. ranks as a leader in the 
magazine publishing field. In attaining and holding 
this place with the leaders it relies upon one of the 
best-equipped and best-organized publishing plants 
in the world flexible modern control for its latest-type produc- 


, - tion equipment. 
To perfect its facilities in recent modernization 





moves, Crowell selected General Electric drives For any type of press-machinery. or plant electric 
and controi for the majority of its new and recent equipment—for the generation. distribution, or 
application of electric equipment, refer to General 
Electric. Schenectady. N. Y.. or to the G-E office 


The Twentieth Century 
family ond Futura foundry 
types ore shown in the 


magazine presses 


To the reliability and low maintenance of its G-E 
turbine-generator. and G-E distribution equip near you for complete service in selecting modern 


Meyer specimen book 
ment, Crowell thus adds the precision, speed. and electric equipment for the printing plant 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


An unusually good case of interrupted lines for third dimension. 
There’s a distinct feeling that “Collier's” is closer than the others 


ond the supplement. 


Notice how this Meyers advertisement gives you the impression of 
different planes. The original was printed in black-and-white only 
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creates the illusion of the box com- 
ing straight forward, while the left- 
and-bottom arrangement gives the 
impression of the box coming from 
the left. 

It is interesting to note that the 
heavier the shadow rule, the more 
the box will seem to stand out from 
the paper. Care must be exercised 
not to get the rule too powerful for 
the message or it will detract from 
the force of the latter. The practice 
should be used only to the degree of 
exciting interest. 

A bit more subtle and modern is 
the current use of shaded rules with 
the rounded corners. No doubt you 
have noticed the fresh note they add. 
Until recently these were hand 
drawn but rules and corner pieces 
are now on the market. 

The foregoing by no means ex- 
hausts the possibilities of rules. Rule 
borders composed of lines grading 
down in thickness introduce other 
effects. In order that a box should 
give the maximum impression of 
depth the rule should shade from 
dark on the inside to light on the 
outside. A variation is to put the 
dark part of the rule on the outside 
at the top and left, with the bottom 
and right rules the reverse. 

Modern designers and commercial 
artists have gone far beyond these 
comparatively simple tricks and add 
the third dimension with greater 
finesse. For instance, glance through 
the top-flight fashion and class 
magazines such as Vogue, Esquire, 
Mademoiselle, et cetera, and note the 
use of wide air-brush “picture 
frames” surrounding an object or 
scene. Frequently, the shape of the 
frame is considerably distorted, 
which helps to create the illusion of 
great depth. The practice requires a 
cunning hand and an expert eye, else 
it can easily become ridiculous. 

A favorite trick is to use a picture 
with violent perspective and promi- 
nent directional lines. To this cate- 
gory can be added the placing of a 
very large figure in the foreground 
with extremely small figures in the 
background. 

Still another practice to attain 
depth is the employment of the “in- 
terrupted line.” Here certain lines 
are broken by other lines which 
cross them more or less at right an- 
gles. The effect created is that the 
line or object “interrupted” appears 
to be in another plane behind the 
‘ine or object which interrupts. 




























This device is capable of limitless 
variations: one line behind another, 
an object partially concealed, a box 
superimposed on a second box, and 
so on. Several of the illustrations 
show a few effects which can be at- 
tained with thought, ingenuity, and 
experimentation. 





KiDS GAME? 





Not a bit of it! Covers by NATIONAL 
are exceptional because we begin with simple 
fundamentals on every job. We consider 
block “A” and “B” before we go on to “C”’, 
even though we know “F”’ and “L” are “head- 
aches.” 

Colors could add to the impression of depth 


by placing the strongest color on “A,” a 
weaker one on “B,” and fade out on “C” 








dimension poster gives a “window view” of an outlying point, service undisturbed by war 


When a piece of composition is 
printed in two or more colors further 
points are involved. As is commonly 
known, some colors are advancing, 
some are neutral, others are retiring. 
This is an optical illusion created in 
the eye through the different colors 
requiring varying focal points. The 
proper use of this phenomenon will 
go far to assure effectiveness in mul- 
ticolored printing. Conversely, the 
improper use will result in sub-con- 
scious irritation which militates 
against the composition. 

Take the drawing of the three 
blocks, as an example. If they were 
printed in color, the most advancing 
color should be on the “A” cube, 
“C” a less advancing color, and “B” 
should be in the most retiring hue. 
Unless this is done, a conflict results. 
The blocks are drawn to appear in 
that order to the eye; therefore, the 
color sensations produced in the eye 
must coincide with the artist’s ren- 
dering. The misuse of color in this 
respect is a common error among 
those who have not studied colors 
and their potentialities. Too often 
their mental process is: “We have to 
print this in three colors, we'll make 
them red, blue, and purple,” hap- 
hazardly as the notion strikes them. 

What has been written merely 
scratches the surface of the use of 
the third dimension in layout. A few 
pencils, a layout pad, and an active 
mind are all that are needed to ex- 
plore the possibilities. 
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ELIM SS 


When two printers exchange an idea... 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . 





Stunt Form Letter 

Any stunt used in a form letter has 
to lead directly into the body of the 
letter without making a strained con- 
nection. Yet here is not one idea but 
two which might go well together; in 
fact, were so used in a form-letter 
mailing. 

At the top of the letterhead was a 
red piece of string, in the center of 
which were tied several knots. This 
string was stapled to the sheet, and 
how that red string did stand out! 
Furthermore, it was put on so that it 
laid crosswise on the sheet and 
pointed directly to the salutation. 
You could hardly keep from reading 
the message. 

The letter started with reference to 
the knot in the string: 

“You've tried to untie a_ knot, 
haven’t you? 

“It requires time, patience, and 
care—it’s something that can’t be 
done in a hurry. 

“Then perhaps you can appreciate 


Right from that point you can think 
of a dozen or more ideas that could 
be fitted there without forcing the 
connection. Surely there are many 
selling points in your customers’ 
businesses that are complex enough 
to be worth taking the required 
“time, patience, and care” in order to 
understand. 

An adaptation of the same idea 
would be to leave off the knots and 
use just the string stapled to the 
sheet. Here the idea would be to tie 
the string around the customer’s fin- 
ger for a reminder, or similar copy. 
It could then be used as a collection 
letter by using the other stunt idea 
included in the original mailing.— 

About half-way down the letter- 
head was the sentence, “Frankly, ’m 
on the.” The clever writer of the 
letter used a red half-inch seal in 
place of the word “spot.” This second 
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spot of color was far enough down 
on the sheet to keep the eye from 
going there instead of starting at the 
beginning of the letter. 

All in all, the piece has a lot of at- 
tention value and the stunts used to 
gain that attention can be utilized by 
progressive printers in any town.— 
BeNGC, 


Box Seats for Holidays 

Can you beat these “theater 
tickets” for unique Christmas and 
New Year greetings? Not only are 
they unusual but are such that any 
printer can set them up easily and 
run them off in spare moments on a 
job press. 

Both of the “tickets” were printed 
on pebbled stock trimmed 114 by 334 
inches. The box seat which is “good 
only on December 25, 1939” was 
printed appropriately on bright red 
stock. The New Year greeting is on 
white. Both were enclosed in a plain 
envelope 1% by 436 inches. Red and 
green foil stars were affixed to op- 
posite corners of the envelope, which 
was hand addressed. 

The composite effect is good, en- 
tirely in keeping with the holiday 
spirit, and well worth trying. 


Test for Mailing Pieces 

William Kuttkuhn of Detroit is 
credited with this simple idea for 
testing the value of mailing pieces. 
One day it occurred to him that he 
should develop some plan to find out 
if his customer mailings were being 
read. 

He knew that he was getting some 
business from them, but there were 
others on his list that he was not 
hearing from. Of course, he could 
hardly expect to get an order from 
every one every month. Still, he felt 
that there should be some way of 
knowing if his mailings were being 
read, or going into waste baskets. 
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His standardized mailing pieces 
were in the form of French folders. 
The back page of each folder was 
blank. Therefore he printed on this 
back fold an inspirational poem, set- 
ting it in fairly inconspicuous type. 
Beneath the verse was a notice that 
copies of the poem, printed on fine 
cover stock and set inside an attrac- 
tive border—suitable for framing— 
would be supplied to any reader. 

The response received by Mr. 
Kuttkuhn was surprising. Fully 50 
per cent of the firms on his mailing 
list requested a copy, showing con- 
clusively that his customer adver- 
tising was being read. 


Idea for Restaurants 

A chain of eating places in one of 
our large cities uses a menu that is so 
arranged it can be used as a guest 
check. The same idea could be 
sketched up and sold to one of your 
local restaurants for a fair-sized 
print order. The advantage of this 
form is that it is unnecessary for the 
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Combination of menu and guest check is a 
convenience and time saver for waitress 








waitress to write out your order. The 
entire menu is listed on the card so 
the waitress simply checks your or- 
der, then returns the sheet punched 
to show the amount of the check. The 
form used by this chain of restau- 
rants not only carried the regular 
listing of full courses, a la carte, 
sandwiches, breakfast suggestions, 
cereals, desserts, and drinks, but left 
a lower corner for writing in “special 
orders.” The lower margin was used 
to record the date and number of the 
order for the manager’s checkup. 


Easily Made Standup 

A die made of ordinary steel rules 
will cut out this table standup which 
you can sell to one of your hotels. 
It is especially worth suggesting 
during the touring season when 
many people stop in for a bite to eat 
“while on the way through.” Many 
of these restaurant transients may be 
turned into overnight guests by just 
such a cordial invitation as you see 
on this folder. 

The eye-catcher headline reads 
“After Your Meal.” Then the text 
follows: “Would you like to take a 
peek at one of our newly decorated 
rooms? It’s no trouble at all. Stop at 
the desk as you leave the dining- 
room and ask the clerk to show you 
a sample room. Perhaps you may 
have to stay in town some night and 
it would be nice to know that here 
you could find a clean, comfortable 
room with all modern conveniences 
at prices as low as $2.50 single and 
$4.00 double. Or you might like to 
recommend The Essex to some visit- 
ing friend or business associate from 
out-of-town. If you’ve seen a typi- 
cal room you'll be able to recom- 
mend The Essex with confidence. . 
Hotel Essex.” 

This certainly is clever copy. 
Should this be an invitation to in- 
spect the room for your own possible 
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place to meet your friends : 
for a friendly drink or an hour or two of hob- 


. nobbing. 


If you've ordered a drink with your meal, there 
is no occasion for us to tell you that our bar- 
tender knows how to concoct them with the 
best of ’em ner to mention the fact thdt we use 
But have you seen The Essex Bar itself? We ; 


only the best liquors and other ingredients. 


around. It’s a good. 


This A-shaped standup can be made easily in dummy form and the idea sold to a local hotel 


occupance, your probable reaction 
would be that you were not inter- 
ested. But when there is a possibility 
of serving a friend, that’s different. 
You may say something to a friend. 
And again—the room may be so in- 
viting that you realize how hot and 
tired you are after all, and that you 
don’t actually have to make that 
additional 200 miles today. 

The reverse side of the standup 
was used to advertise other services 
of the hotel. Trim size 434 by 8% 
inches. Each face of the standup was 
3 by 45% inches. Printed in green and 
black on green-tint bristol. The in- 
terlocking device was simply a 
square hole on one side which 
matched a T-shaped extension on 
the other face. 


Blotter Memo Pad 

A simple but effective blotter that 
stays on a man’s desk can be made 
by printing a calendar of the month 
and some advertising copy on a blot- 
ter 4 by 9 inches, then stapling to it a 
small memorandum or scratch pad. 
The person getting a blotter like that 
would think twice before putting it 
in the top drawer of his desk with 





This is one check Father doesn’t carry home to Mother. It’s a “thank you” for those he did 


the rest of the “ordinary” blotters he 
received. The chief value of the com- 
bination blotter and memorandum 
pad is in the tieup with the month’s 
calendar. So often when we refer to 


‘a calendar it is for the purpose of 


making some memo that to combine 
the two on one blotter is a useful one. 
Furthermore, it is an idea that can 
be repeated monthly for a continuous 
reminder.—H. N. C. 


Father Gets the Cake 


Best’s Printing Company, of Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, prints for a local 
bakery a check form which is used to 
sell cakes for Father’s Day. We are 
told that the idea can be sold annu- 
ally with only a change in date and 
possibly color scheme. Regular check 
paper was used. 

Since Father’s Day comes the third 
Sunday in June, that date is filled in 
on the date blank. The bank name 
is given as “The Home Bank and 
Trust Co.” The check is made pay- 
able to the order of “The fellow who 
usually writes these—Father.” Two 
lines are provided for the “amount” 
of the check. The first line reads “A 
Dad’s Day Cake—Worth exactly 1,- 
000,000 Dollars.” The second line 
read “in Love and Good Wishes.” 

In the lower right corner is “On 
Account: We think turn about is 
fair play.” Between that copy and the 
space for signature is a logotype of 
the baker. The signature is “The 
Family.”—H. N. C. 


Political Rally Idea 

Stanley Ohlmsted, of the Letter 
Shop Press in Danville, Illinois, 
makes a practice of attending both 
Republican and Democratic rallies. 
After each such meeting he dictates 
a letter to the candidate, or to all of 
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the candidates at the meeting, if 
there were more than one, giving an 
idea of how to reach those people 
who were unable to attend. 

The letter starts out by mentioning 
something about there being a fine 
crowd at the rally, saying that each 
individual present meant one voter. 
Then mention is made that undoubt- 
edly there were many voters who 
found it impossible to attend, but 
who would be interested in hearing 
the points brought out by the speak- 
ers. Then Mr. Ohlmsted enumerates 
some of the points on which he took 
notes, suggesting that the Letter 
Shop Press be used to print such a 
message to be mailed to all voters in 
the vicinity. 

Since 1940 is an “election year” 
this idea can be used to benefit both 
you and the candidates who accept 
your offer. Certainly the candidates 
will look favorably on your proposi- 
tion because your letter gives evi- 
dence of your knowledge of what was 
said at the rally.—H. N. C. 


Home Town Booster 

Banks and department stores with 
out-of-town customers to whom 
statements are sent, manufacturing 
companies, and any business with 
more than local correspondence, will 
be interested in a good home-town- 
booster insert. If the folder is well 
thought out and “sold” properly to 
the leaders, there is every reason to 
expect that meeting announcements 
would be made about such a printed 
piece in local civic clubs like Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Lions, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Adams County Independent 
(Littlestown, Pennsylvania) has sent 
us such a mail insert which has a 
balloon panel in the front fold for the 
imprint of the purchaser. The one 
sent in carried the imprint of a bank. 

The folder is seasonal, playing up 
“Apple Blossom Time” in the region 
around the Gettysburg National 
Park. The front shows an apple or- 
chard in bloom, printed in black and 
pink. The inside spread tells more 
about the orchards, shows two cuts 
(one a close-up view of blossoms), 
and a road map spotted to show posi- 
tions of the principal orchards. The 
back fold also carries more informa- 
tion about the beauty of the season. 

Every community has points of 
continual and seasonal interest. A 
well conceived folder should sell eas- 
ily. Trim size 16 by 84% inches. 
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Standard Deep-Etch Prints Best 


By JOHN STARK 


@ The deep-etch or intaglio method 
of making a lithographic plate on 
either zinc or aluminum plates is 
gaining much favor at the present 
time in the lithographic industry. 
The name “deep etch” or “intaglio 
offset” is misleading. As a matter of 
fact, the design is etched only slightly 
below the surface. While in a regular 
intaglio plate the design is etched to 
various depths in different parts of 
the design, the so-called lithographic 
intaglio or deep-etched plate is usu- 
ally etched uniformly over the entire 
surface. 

Many methods of making intaglio 
plates have been advanced during 
the last few years both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. This multiplicity 
of methods and practices has been 
largely responsible for the limited 
acceptance as this medium for offset 
press plates. As much impractical 
procedure is prevalent in the litho- 
graphic industry as ever. All this in 
spite of the tremendous wave of 
“share your knowledge” projects and 
twenty years of intensive litho- 
graphic research by the industry at 
large. What the lithographic indus- 
try really needs is standardization of 
both methods and formulas. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of offset presses in the world estab- 
lished a chemical laboratory, later 
publishing a text on making deep- 
etched plates. The purpose was to 
dispense chemical formulas which 
would work harmoniously together. 
The manufacturer knew that too 
many plates are being made in litho- 
graphic workshops which are not 
standing up to the necessities of gen- 
eral pressroom conditions. 





Protect Your Dummies 


How many times have you made 
up a dummy or an idea and then 
had it used by the buyer with some- 
one else doing the work? Here is an 
idea. Print a label and paste one on 
each piece reading: “This idea or de- 
sign is submitted for your considera- 
tion in connection with our proposal 
to furnish you with the printing in- 
volved in its use and production. 
All title and rights are vested in the 
Blank Company until purchased by 
you. Notice is hereby given thai 
plagiarism of idea or design will be 
vigorously prosecuted.”—Bulletin of 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia. 











The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has published two bulletins on 
methods of making the deep-etched 
plates. These bulletins give a full ex- 
planation of methods and formulas. 
Every lithographer should have them. 

The general procedure in making 
deep-etched plates is the same for 
both zinc and aluminum, with the 
exception of occasional changes of 
formulas. Briefly, the process is ex- 
plained as follows: The plate is 
coated with a light-sensitive film, 
usually either bichromated gum or 
bichromated glue. The plate is 
printed down from a photographic 
positive, then developed to expose 
the metal surface in the work areas. 
These areas are then etched to the 
proper depth, usually not more than 
three or four ten-thousandths of an 
inch. The etched area is treated next 
with a greasy-ink-receptive sub- 
stance and the hardened coating is 
removed from the part of the plate 
where no work is required. 

It will now be self-evident that we 
are back to the original lithographic 
greasy image as a basic foundation 
for our design on the press plate. The 
difference is that here the design is 
slightly recessed in the surface of the 
plate. Also, a different method was 
used in placing the design on the 
plate than in the case of the original 
hand-transferring method. 

Of the many advantages claimed 
for this method, the following seem 
to be the more important: 

1. The mechanical grain of the 
metal is less pronounced in the 
intagliations so that the image 
should be sharper. 

. Recesses will carry a relatively 
thick layer of ink, hence it is 
assumed that more ink will be 
transferred over to the rubber 
blanket. 

. The work, being recessed and 
carrying more ink, is less liable 
to be attacked by the etch car- 
ried in the water fountain. 

. The work is less likely to be 
robbed of its ink at each im- 
pression on the machine. 

Taking all these points into con- 
sideration, it would appear that 
standard-made deep-etched plates 
should yield sharper and richer im- 
pressions and should be more dur- 
able than ordinary photolitho plates. 
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America has no monopoly on fine 
printing. From F. & M. Mercatali, Bue- 
nos Aires, we’ve just received two of 
the smartest folders advertising a print- 
ing service—one offset, the other letter- 
press—we’ve seen. Each bears inside a 
large full-color reproduction exception- 
ally well done. Our readers are losers 
because colors prohibit reproduction 
except as would be an injustice. 

AcE is a name familiar in the printing 
field and here is one way that the Ace 
Typesetting Company, of Chicago, has 
found of capitalizing on the word. Busi- 
ness cards were printed with a large 
“spade” printed in the center, in which 
the name of the company was shown 
in reverse colors. The upper-left and 
lower-right corners also had this sign 
of the ace of spades. The only’ selling 
talk on the entire card was “Type that 
talks.” Under the center spede was the 
address, and at the lower left the rep- 
resentative’s name was printed. The re- 
verse side was printed with a repeat 
design in red, similar to a playing card. 

KasBLeE BroTHeRS Company, of Mount 
Morris, Illinois, produced a_plastic- 
bound catalog showing services of the 
organization in a way that could hardly 
help but be effective. This company, 
which makes a specialty of printing 
house-organs and magazines, had a 
large-size and small-size photograph for 
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The Alpert Press, of Brooklyn, New York, de- 
Signed this cover for a high-school publication 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and markea “For Criticism.“ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


each page devoted to a separate depart- 
ment. This combination of departmental 
photograph and closeup is well worth 
copying. Inside pages were printed by ro- 
tagravure while the cover was four-color 
letterpress, covered with Cellophane. Both 
inside covers were used to show the 
many nationally-known magazines pub- 
lished at Kable Brothers. 

THE Ronatps Company, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Canada—Only occasionally does 
one see such an impressive and dignified 
binding on a small book as your “A Day 
of Pleasant Bread.” The cover, a very 
light cream color, is printed in black and 
red; over this (jacket style) is semi- 
transparent rough fibrous paper with 
deckle edge which allows the printed il- 
lustration to show in a subdued tone. 
Inside pages printed on cream-laid stock 
with black and orange-red ink. Margins 
are ideal and generous. Twelve-point type 
adds greatly to the legibility of this vol- 
ume. All in all, the book is a wonderful 
piece of craftsmanship. 

C. Wrttram Mutter, of Philadelphia, 
found that a swatch of nine blotters of 
graded lengths and varying colors, 
proved a good advertising piece because 
it stayed on the desk of the prospect. 
The top blotter was coated on one side 
and was printed with Mr. Miller’s name, 
business, address, and telephone. Here 
we feel that the niece could have been 


FRIENDLY 
CONTACTS 


ew 


GRIMES-JOYCE PRINTING CO. 
1015 Central Street - Kansas City, Missouri 


more effective with a more careful se- 
lection of related type faces. The com- 
bination of shaded Engravers Roman, 
Gothic, and italic lacked harmony. How- 
ever, Mr. Miller tells us that his blotter 
advertising has proved to be a profitable 
investment. The swatch was held to- 
gether with a brass brad for which holes 
were punched at the left of each blotter. 

THE COLLEGE Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—Specimens of work, all for some 
department or activity of Los Angeles 
City College, are high grade in every 
respect. Since any suggestions we 
would, or could, make would involve 
questions of taste rather than sound 
principles of design and composition we 
shall refrain from pressing forward our 
own and personal ideas. It must be re- 
membered that one of two items equally 
sound in execution would not command 
the unanimous vote of any group of 
people to which they are shown. How do 
we know? We know for the best of rea- 
sons—we’ve tested the idea. Oh, we all 
but overlooked a point. Sans-serif caps 
may be letterspaced too widely as they 
are on “Play Schedule” envelope. 

Cart Bruner, Wichita, Kansas.——Both 
printed pages, first and third, of the large 
French folder, “Why Teach Printing?” 
are of interesting effective layout. The 
front would be better if the ornament 
and type of title were raised and moved 


FRIENDLY CONTACTS 


March, 1940 


Gentlemen, They're Buying! 


Again we beg of sales 
managers generally 
an attentive ear to 
the promising oppor- 
tunities that are echoing along the farm front 
throughout the Kansas City territory. 


The forecast for farm income for 1940 is a 
higher figure than last year's total, due to 
several factors, including higher prices. 


Then there’s the buying record of the farm. 
In the last twelve months farm purchases of 
water systems registered an amazing increase 

. in a year (if we remember correctly) 
when business men here said the farmer had 
no money for such purchases! 


Both the cover and inside pages of ‘Friendly Contacts,” house-organ of the Grimes-Joyce Printing 
Company, were of terra cotta stock, and were printed in brown and black. The size: 41/4 by 614 inches 
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Lhe fob of the Month 
for Gaster 
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rted in this cover is the new spring 
catalog we just produced for Milton A. Fuller, 
the jeweler, We thought you would like to see 
how the world’s most beautiful merchandise is 
packaged in paper and ink. In this particular 
instance, Rudge’s Sons engineered the idea from 











scratch. 





Of course, we aren’t always the engineers. 
Sometimes we just produce. Nor is it true that 
we only work for jewelers, perfumers and candy 

f, h d to gorgeous 
















William E. Rudge’s Sons, of New York City, printed this on gray 
stock. The ornamental initial was red with purple text. Copy 
continued to the inside front with the signature in red. This 
single-fold cover, used to enclose a customer’s sample of the 
month’s best printed piece, was trimmed to 5 by 6% inches, 
and contains a promotion idea that is well worth adopting 





















Superior Engraving Company, of Chicago, printed its catalog of 
Ben Day tints in yellow on a maroon stock. Size: 10 by 7 inches 








SPECIAL FISH LUNCHEON 
at Hee Akron (ity (lub 


Wednesday Noon, April Sth 

















Come and enjoy a delicious feast of Escanaba 
~~~~1| Smelts, fresh from the cold waters of Michigan 
“te § 











@ This treat is available for you at luncheon 


these silver beauties cooked to a golden brown. 

The complete luncheon will be served at fifty cents. 
Keep this on your desk as a memo. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE 


P.S.: First Come, First Served. 
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Wednesday only. Come and eat all you wish of 


The Akron Typesetting Company, of Akron, Ohio, designed this 514- by 
4-inch announcement with cuts and panel in brown, remainder black 





to the right a bit. In view of the 
extremely large amount of white 
space to the right and above the 
group it is too close to the rule 
band in color along the left and 
the bottom of the page to repre- 
sent good proportion in distribu- 
tion of white space. Proportion is 
“pleasing variation” and there’s 
too great a variation in white 
areas as the page stands. To a 
very definitely lesser extent the 
same suggestion applies to the 
third page similarly arranged. 

Co.tumBIA PrintInc Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois —You did a swell 
job on the 814- by 11-inch folder 
“Cullman Machine Tool Drives.” 
The cover is striking indeed and 
so simple. A big outlined halftone 
of a machine appears at an angle, 
the word “Cullman” in block caps 
appearing white but outlined in 
black strikes over the base of the 
machine. At the same angle the 
machine tilts, this lettering is all 
that shows white, there being 
background bleeding off of Silver- 
sheen peacock blue having a 
strong metallic effect over which, 
near the bottom, “Machine Tool 
Drives,” in a block cursive, ap- 
pears in black. A few elements, 
these strong, and one has some- 
thing. While not so attractive, due 
to large amount of copy, inside 
pages are well handled. 

A PRINTER-FATHER, Ralph Oliva- 
rez, of Los Angeles, sends us a 
copy of the clever printed scroll 
that announced the arrival of his 
daughter, Margaret Eleanor. On 
parchment-like paper, the scroll, 
6% by 9% inches, is rolled on 
spindles whose gilded ends extend 
three-quarters of an inch beyond 
the edges of the announcement. 
Copy is in black with gold initials 
in heading and text. It begins, 
“Hear ye! Hear ye!” In formal 
proclamation style and Old Eng- 
lish type it continues with the 
details of birth time, date, et cet- 
era. At the bottom a pink ribbon 
and gold seal add a final legal 
and decorative touch. THE INLAND 





















CAN BE SECURED 
CARD (SEE SECOND LEAF). ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS LEAF 


1S PRINTED THE PROGRAM OF 


Topothetae of Philadelphia 


PRINTER welcomes the Baby Oliv-- 
arez in this 500th year of the birth 
of printing and congratulates her 
father on the unique and attrac- 
tive way in which he heralded 
her arrival to the “good towns- 
people” of Los Angeles. 

“Cominc oF AGE” is the title 
printed on the backbone of a die- 
cut book which was produced by 
W. J. Cryer & Company, of Syd- 
ney, Australia. The book was used 
as an invitation to the coming-of- 
age party for the girl whose name 
was given as “author” on the 
backbone of this clever invitation. 
The front cover section was die- 
cut to show “21” cut out in order 
that colors from the first inside 
page might show through. That 
inside page had an oval tipped-on 
insert of a flower garden. The 
back of that sheet had a place for 
the name of the invited friend. 
Opposite was “Chapter XXI” con- 
taining a formal invitation to the 
party. A piece of blue ribbon was 
glued to the.inside fold to serve 
as a marker and to complete the 
impression of a real book, when 
viewed from the outside. 

STANDARD PROCESS AND ENGRAV- 
Inc Company, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia—All the letterheads you 
submit are attractive, some par- 
ticularly interesting of layout and 
decidedly characterful. We par- 
ticularly admire those for the 
Adams Book Shop and Clara Lee 
Beauty Salons. We regret to note 
you continue to use Broadway, 
which was quite a vogue for a few 
months a decade ago but is now 
practically never found in speci- 
mens sent for review and hun- 
dreds are received each month. 
The face is ugly and illegible— 
never should have seen the light 
of day. It spoils several featured 
by interesting, effective layout. 
Just a one-point lead underneath 
the rule in red beneath the name 
in the McCorkle design would 
make a vast improvement. Lines 
should never give the effect of 
crowding against neighbors. 














sooth Anniversary 


of the Invention of Printing from Movable Tupes 


+ 


ALL THOSE ASSOCIATED WITH THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS ANDO LADIES ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
CELEBRATION OF THIS EVENT. TICKETS (AT $2.50 PER PERSON) 


BY FILLING OUT AND MAILING THE ATTACHED 








THE EVENING, 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE * THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1940 
DINNER AT SIX-THIRTY P.M. 


Above and on the facing page are reproduced the two-color invitation folder 
for the 500th Anniversary banquet put on by the Philadelphia Typothetae 
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SOMETHING DECIDEDLY NOVEL in 
a mailing piece feature comes 
from the National Broadcasting 
Company—a piece of wedding 
fruit cake, about 2% inches 
square, in small white box at- 
tached to the lower right-hand 
corner of 13- by 10-inch enve- 
lope. Tied to the small box with 
a blue ribbon is a 214- by 2-inch 
envelope containing a miniature 
engraved invitation in regula- 
tion script which reads: “Mr. and 
Mrs. NBC Blue Network re- 
quest the honour of your pres- 
ence at the marriage of their 
medium Radio to More Product 
Sales from Coast to Coast 
throughout the year.” The an- 
nouncement has a die-stamped 
panel in which the engraving ap- 
pears. It’s paradoxical that a 
competing medium of printed 
advertising should use printer’s 
ink and direct-mail stunts so ef- 
fectively, and in great volume, 
while many printers practically 
ignore them for their own use! 

Rosert E. LEE is the subject 
of the first in a series of promo- 
tional mailing pieces telling the 
history of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, printed by Whittet & 
Shepperson, of Richmond. The 
914- by 1244-inch French-fold 
four-page brochure is printed on 
Worthy Coronet, sand. The seal 
of Virginia is hot embossed on 
the cover for a title. The first in- 
side page tells the story of Lee’s 
monument, one of the centers of 
interest in Richmond. Tipped to 
the second inside page is a 614- 
by 9-inch sheet of white dull 
enamel on which has been re- 
produced a photograph of the 
monument of “the beloved Con- 
federate leader and great Ameri- 
can.” The printing is done in 
olive and brown which, on the 
sand background, gives a tone 
entirely fitting to the subject 
matter. Playing up local heroes, 
if done in good taste, makes ex- 
cellent promotion and a chance 
to show printing art at its best. 


THE AKRON TYPESETTING CoM- 
PANY, of Akron, Ohio.—While we 
don’t just “get” what you mean 
by saying the “Balloon Extra 
Bold” blotter was made pur- 
posely unreasonable—a flash of 
spring through the drab, dismal 
remnants of winter—to get at- 
tention, still it’s striking. Feat- 
ured is a bunch of balloons near 
the top in different colors, the 
title letters loosely arranged 
overprinting in black. Leading 
down from the colorful circles 
are strings coming together in 
the hands of a balloon “sales- 
man” (dressed rather more bril- 
liantly than we have seen one 
attired), characterfully drawn 
text to the right. Over the sig- 
nature lines the outlines of the 
“big top” are sketched, this be- 
ing the breath of spring, we sup- 
pose, too early, of course, for 
Ohio in February but not, we 
hope, for Miami or San Diego. 
Anyhow, it’s a commendable job 
all through and we regret we 
cannot show it suitably due to 
space limitations. 

WESTDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
of Hamilton, Canada.—The pro- 
gram folder “Vickie” could be 
done differently, many ways, but 
we're skeptical of any being bet- 
ter. The title page has much 
character and while the printing 
of the secondary matter near the 
bottom over part of the illustra- 
tion (in gold bronze, by the 
way) might be criticized, it is 
readable and an element in the 
character of the page. Inside 
pages are both beautiful and 
impressive. The booklet “An- 
nual Parents’ Night” doesn’t 
match up, yet it is a fine job. 
We do not like the condensed 
caps on the cover of pyroxylin- 
coated (gold) cover. It seems 
too cheap. Furthermore, it does 
not harmonize on the title page 
with the wider Egyptian face 
otherwise employed and a simi- 
lar note of disharmony is evi- 
dent on other pages where the 
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Frenktin Hell (use Twentieth Street entrance) 


1940 Meeting of Typothetae of Philadelphia . . Raymond Blattenberger 
President of Philadelphio Typothetoe, Presiding—Election of Officers 


The Events We Celebrate Today 
Choirmon, 





VOCAL NUMBERS BY GRAPHIC ARTS QUARTETTE 








DINNER 


in observance of the 


Fide Hundredth Anniversary 
ofthe ~ 


Invention of Printing 
bu Johann Gutenberg 


Emerson Hotel, Baltimore Tuesday, F edruary 27, 1940 

















Printed orange and black on 61/4- by 9-inch cover. Designed by Horn- 
Shafer Company, engraving by Advertisers Engraving Company, 
printed by Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing—all Baltimore. 
A group enterprise showing fine craftsmanship and cooperation 


Just a “Penny Serenade” 
“Good things come in small par- 


No. cels.” We'll revise that old one this 


way: “Good news comes in small mailings.” It’s our 
new way of telling about our typesetting service. This 
is No. 1 in this series of “Penny Serenades.” Speaking 
of serenades, what sweeter music is there to the man 
who has to O. K. the type bills than to see figures Jower 
than he expected ... especially for a job that was done 
fast, effectively, and with a minimum of alterations? 
And without being subtle about it, it would be sweet 
music to us to be able to prove it on one of your jobs. 


RY DIE 


COMPANY 
Tperepien 


R 


510 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO + DELAWARE 1562 


Original was striking because printed red and black on a pea-green 
all-over tint. Address side was white. Size was 5-9/16 by 314 inches 


| SEO A GES eS AO ae 
with your check in an envelope addressed to William A. Meeks, Secretary-Manager, 
Philadelphia Typothetae, ten twenty-three Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ABLES for parties of six to ten will be reserved on request. 


Telephone the Philadelphia Typothetae, LOMbord 7590 


This program folder (reduced to half size) was designed for the Philadelphia Typothetae by Edward W. Scheer, typographic designer associated with 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, who worked out the ideas of format. The front cover of this folder is shown opposite on the page to your left 
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The 
HELL BOX 


APRIL 1940 


A house organ published for the 
purpose of promoting friendship 
for The Rhodes Press‘which is in 
High Point North Carolina USA 


Edited by c. H. RHODES 


A distinctive 534- by 81/2-inch cover with part of the crnament 
in gold and the rest printed deep blue on a medium blue stock 


THE FIFTY BRITISH BOOKS OF 1938 





THE LAKESIDE PRESS GALLERIES 


Page from an exhibition announcement by The Lakeside Press of 
Chicago. The size: 6 by 91/4 inches. Colors were red and black 
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style is used. Skinny types are all 
right in their places, but often 
wander where they don’t belong. 
Leon Otiver, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa.—Layout of letterhead of 
the Citizen is interesting and ef- 
fective. It could be more pleasing, 
would be if the line at the top 
were farther above the main line, 
which it crowds, and if the orna- 
ment between the two parts were 
omitted and only a dot used. 
Further, the bullet at the right of 
the name should be thrown out 
and the small line below it raised, 
as it crowds the rule below too 
closely. Finally, drop the address 
and move it to the right so its left 
extremity will be in line with the 
heavy rule of the half panel on 
which the name at the left should 
center, therefore be dropped a bit. 
It’s a good idea not well carried 
out. Inside pages of the laundry’s 
“Rain or Shain” folder are very 
good, though lines are crowded at 
the end. The title page is unat- 
tractive through lack of form 
(outline or contour) and weight. 
Centering the elements over each 
other and adding a page border 
would be the simplest solution. 
SuLTzE’s PrInTING SERVICE, of 
Janesville, Wisconsin.—While lay- 
out is ingenious with your name in 
three diagonai lines near the up- 
per left-hand corner of letterhead, 
invoice, and statement, it is pos- 
sibly dynamic to the point of be- 
ing disturbing. Possibly this effect 
is more manifest because of the 
stiff formal layout of other copy. 
Contributing to the not altogether 
satisfactory result materially, we 
believe, are the parallel rules in 
red, one band bleeding off the left 
and the other off the right with 
“Fine Printing” centered between 
them as on the sheet. Overprinting 
the upper band the appearance of 
the name in three-dimensional 
type is further handicapped. Fi- 
nally, too many type styles are 
employed, the Umbra, sans-serif 
italic, Copperplate Gothic, and 
Cloister Bold. The third color, 
a light blue, is too weak in tone 
for all except the big type of the 
name. When colors are used the 
effort should be for good tone 
balance achieved, for example, by 
using type for the weaker colors 
which is per se relatively bolder. 
Harvey W. SpaANyYERS, Mascou- 
tah, Illinois —You have a real tal- 
ent for interesting, eye-arresting, 
unconventional layout without in 
the latter respect going to ex- 
tremes. In so far as layout is con- 
cerned there is not one inferior 
letterhead among the dozen sent. 
You ask “is there any one feature, 
perhaps common to them all, to 
indicate a lack of typographical 
understanding.” There is not one 
common to all. Lines are some- 
times spaced too closely as are 
two on the one for Looking Glass 
Prairie Telephone Company, an 
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Prints of Paris 
> 


Paris Printing Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, ured pink and blue on a gray 
cover stock for its house magazine 


exceptionally interesting idea, and 
that of the Berkshire News. Light- 
toned types should not be printed 
in weak colors as they are on 
heads of the Egyptian Hatchery 
and the Republican Editorial As- 
sociation. Tone is affected unfa- 
vorably in the latter, the layout of 
the former being one of the best 
of the lot. Rules at the ends o£ the 
line Reciprocal Trade Association 
should have been omitted and the 
“bullet” below the line reduced 
in size. It is too black as are the 
parallel rules on the heading of 
Fredman Brothers. 

INTELLIGENCER PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Lancaster, Pennslyvania— 
Items of your advertising are well 
handled, combining neatness and 
display effectiveness to a point 
reached by few. Display has 
punch, although moderate as to 
size, because of ample and inter- 
esting white areas surrounding— 
this made possible by brevity of 
copy, surely a virtue. Your state- 
ment that you’ve found that small 
pieces mailed out frequently have 
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THE LUND PRESS 
Minneapolis 


iF IT'S PRINTING, “LEAVE IT TO LUND” 


Another house-organ cover design. The 
stars were blue, the type black, and 
the stock orange. Size 41/4 by 6 inches 
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Brown and yellow 6- by 9-inch cover of Newark 
Printing House Craftsmen monthly house-organ 


brought better results than large elabo- 
rate pieces sent out two or three times a 
year checks with reports of others. Yours 
on Government postal cards are particu- 
larly fine and in view of their economy it’s 
a pity so few printers advertise. No faults 
of any consequence at all demand correc- 
tion. The Bodoni Bold is not too legible 
in the small size used for “Wastebasket 
Waiting.” Particularly legible styles 
should be used when the size perforce 
must be small. We’d prefer green instead 


of red for the twelve-point rules on 
“Good Morning,” the strength of the 
red detracting from the type matter 
while a weaker color would not yet 
achieve the same design qualities. 

Eversopy’s Daity PuBLISHING Com- 
PANY, of Buffalo, New York.—You rang 
the bell sure enough with your new let- 
terhead, the one in which the one word 
“Everybody’s” is in light-toned con- 
densed sans-serif caps an inch high and 
letterspaced making a line five inches 
long. Below is a rather wide red band 
extending all the way across the sheet 
with “Daily Publishing Company... 
Printed Advertising” in reverse (white) 
in sans-serif bold of regular shape. The 
address is below this in two small lines 
near the right-hand edge of the sheet. 
The other heading, the one in which a 
cut of your building and a contour map 
of the U. S. A. combined appears, is 
comparatively quite inferior as to de- 
sign, though it might be said to possess 
more sales qualities. A regrouping of 
this would help place the line in red 
above the blue reverse band, the two 
to be closer than at present and centered 
on the illustration. Then handle the ad- 
dress as on the other and you’ve got 
something. A less bizarre color com- 
bination than the red and blue would 
help. Finally, the block type used for 
address is too extended to be attractive. 
or to be read easily. 

Tue Reap Press, Brisbane, Australia. 
—Your work is creditable, indeed im- 
pressive in layout and display, colorful 
through both inks and stock. It has 
“punch.” In one case the effect is too 
colorful, a bit blinding. It’s the blotter 


There never was 


a good war 


or a bad peace 


—Franklin 


This wall hanger was 9 by 12 inches, the display in brown against white, 
background tint a light green, laurel in medium green, signature brown 


The organ of Rue Publishing Company, of Den- 
ton, Maryland. Colors blue and black. Size 6 by 9 





of brilliant red printed in blue where 
black alone (possibly white if opaque 
enough) ink could be altogether satis- 
factory. The illustrated blotters, each 
with a humorous slant to compel atten- 
tion and develop interest, are with the 
exception of two quite effective. Color 
panels used on those for March and April 
are of such nature and particularly so 
located they create an effect in the whole 
of a lack of unity and of too many points 


THE SALES BUILDER 


American Typesetting Corporation (Chicago) announcement of its catalog 
of illustrations used a duotone cover in blue and yellow. Size 9 by 12 
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Showers 
of Advertising 


“April showers bring May flowers” — and showers of ad- 
vertising in your garden-of-prospects will make new sales- 
opportunities bloom for your salesmen to pick. If you want 
your salesmen to pick a bouquet of new business this Spring 
and Summer start showering their territories now with effec- 
tive direct-mail pieces created by Jaqua. 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Remember... 


When you have a cough catalog or advertising campaign to 
work out, when you are looking for new, dramatic advertis- 
ing ideas, when you want a reliable firm on which to unload 
your advertising and printing detail . . . . that's when it 
will pay you to remember JAQUA OF GRAND RAPIDS. 
For seventeen years this organization has been creating and 
producing effective advertising for a growing list of dis- 
tinguished clients. 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Shown above are the inside front and inside back covers of ‘‘The Jaqua Way.” These were litho- 
graphed in yellow and black on grained stock. Notice the restraint in use of color. Size 6 by 9 inches 


of interest. Particularly sweet are the 
menus of Surfer’s Paradise Hotel, Conti- 
nental, and Colony Club. Two demon- 
strate your facility in doing things 
effectively because of heavy, bold quali- 
ties. The United States is a big country 
compared to Australia with a market for 
printers corresponding which would 
seem to indicate talent and facilities in 
keeping, but it is not so. Your customers 


LATER PILAR 


e Spr mua (Ktepror f 


This annual report was lithographed in black and green opaque with the 
Its size was 81/4 by 1034 inches 


cover showing through as a third color. 
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and prospects should know your work 
measures up to that of the best 5 per 
cent of American printers, the upper 
crust, as it were. 

Epwarp TURNER, JUNIOR, Waynesboro, 
Virginia—You did well, we think, situ- 
ated as you are, in achieving an an- 
tique effect on the program for “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” It was, as you 
say, impractical for a small shop to try 







4¥O x 500 YEARS 


Mr. Harold Hopkins 
TO SHARE HIS KNOWLEDGE wee I 
Atlanta Craftsmen have a real treat in store for them at Ps gees ‘ 
our next regular meeting, March 29. Mr. Harold Hopkins, ty.n 


of the New York Office of the Oxford Paper Company 
will be our speaker for the evening. He has chosen as his 


present an exhibit that will be of more than usual interest. 
Those who fail to attend will miss one of the most enter- 
taining and educational programs we have had to date. 1940 


to supply the programs in scroll style 
with all four edges torn as by hand. 
thumbmarked in black ink and numer- 
ous other things to give the effect oi 
a program for a Shakespearean play pu: 
on in the author’s day. The paper simi- 
lar to that used by butchers is antique 
in effect and we think quite all right. 
You could have jogged the pile even 
after printing, weighted it down solidly, 
and burned it all around with a blow 
torch to achieve another of the desired 
effects. Typography of the title page is 
in no sense characteristic of that of 
Shakespeare’s time, the large letters 
“W,” “M,” and “A” in blue near the up- 
per left-hand corner atop vertical rules 
bleeding off at the bottom suggest a 
modern technique in no sense simple as 
typography was in Shakespeare’s time. 
To give the page better shape the title 
should be in large type, so the two lines 
would be longer. In any design the 
longest lines like the heavier weight 
should be near the top. Here the lines 
in red are longest and tend to overbal- 
ance the form at the bottom. There was 
space for larger type on page 2 which 
would be particularly desirable in view 
of the dark color of the paper reducing 
contrast. If you were to print in black 
ink on black paper the letters wouldn’t 
show at all. Well, as black is ap- 
proached from white in the tonal value 
of paper readability is reduced. While 
not attractive the typography on pages 
2, 3, and 4 would with the paper stock 
suggest the feeling of old-time printing. 

WHITTET AND SHEPPERSON, Richmond, 
Virginia—A public service as well as a 
fine piece of craftmanship is rendered 









The Atlanta Craftsmen’s single-fold announcement was in burnt orange 
and black on an India-tint stock. A well designed 812 by 11 folder 
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by your series of photographic studies 
of memorials to men who have helped 
mold the history of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Before us is the second in 
the series of French folders which opens 
to 19% by 12% inches with the brief 
biographical sketch of Commodore Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury and the story of 
the monument on the left of the spread. 
On the right is the photographic repro- 
duction of the statue and its pedestal 
located at Monument and Belmont Ave- 
nues. It is in black and white, 644 by 9 
inches, with an eighth of an inch white 
margin. It is tipped on to the medium 
gray background of the stock about 1% 
inches from the top and 2 inches from 
the bottom of the page—an excellent 
halftone reproduction, worthy of praise! 
Noteworthy is the restrained use of orn- 
ament in this piece of fine printing. 
Centered over the two columns of text, 
and with the first four lines of each col- 
umn run around its lower arc, is a con- 
ventionalized laurel wreath in green 
containing the word “Maury” in large 
condensed letters. Also in green is a 
small insignia of flags and drum centered 
above the company’s signature at the 
bottom of the page of text. On the out- 
side is the seal of the state of Virginia, 
embossed from a hand-cut brass die. 
It is centered near the top. Printers in 
other cities, which have a number of 
monuments of their state’s and the na- 
tion’s heroes, could well build a similar 
series to show what craftsmen can do. 
CRAFTSMEN’S own pieces for their so- 
cial affairs and regular meetings con- 
tinue to give us a lift as we go through 
specimens reaching this department. A 
top-notcher of the current examples is 
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National 
Prize Winners 


1939 


Direct Mail Exhibit 
o 








This exhibit invitation folder was designed 
by the Printer Managers Association of Salt 
Lake City. Stock used was buff, imprinted 
in lavender and black. Size: 5 by 614 inches 


LOPICS 
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A spring house-organ cover designed by The Lund 
Press, Incorporated, of Minneapolis. Illustration is 
about half size. The original colors were deep green 
and orange-red on a white enamel cover stock 
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Pomp priming was Putting oe little woter | in ot the top, to stort a 





The printed selling that | produces best results is like old-fash- 
ioned priming. It trickles a few ideas in at the top. Those in 
turn start a volume more from the bottom of the well—and 
results are obtained if you keep on pumping. 

Perhaps your priming is seasonal. Perhaps it is continuous. It 
may be that we can be of assistance to you. If so, a repre- 
sentative will gladly call at your request. 


one that Roy Barfuss designed and 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer printed for the 
Buffalo Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. We think so highly of it that we 
are going to give details of folding and 
printing so that others can produce a 
similar one, if desired, for customers, or 
their Club. The piece is a French-folder 
which opens to 7 by 14% inches (full 
size of sheet 14 by 1434 inches). The left 
fold, 534 by 7 inches, carries the copy 
(in light brown on the white stock) 
“Dinner and Dance” in 36-point caps on 
the right edge, slightly nearer the top 
than the bottom of the page. A small 
black star after the word “Dance” lines 
up with an identical star on the three- 
inch-wide fold-over portion at the right 
end of the opened piece. When the first 
fold is turned back, the date, “January 
27th,” appears a bit below the center 
of the right-hand fold-over portion. 
Craftsmen’s emblem in black and white 
is in the lower left corner, and this sec- 
tion of the folder is overprinted in the 
brown used for the outside copy. Com- 
pletely opened the folder gives details 
of time, place, et cetera, in large italics, 
at the left. Type lines are 30 picas long 
on the 514- by 7-inch page. Brown ink 
is used. A single line of small italics ex- 
tends across the fold telling how to make 
reservations. About four inches of white 
space separate the other details of the 
party from the menu and committee 
names, in black, under brown heads at 
the left of the opened folder. 


W*. F, FELL CO PRINTERS, 1315 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


RACE 6976 SPRUCE 1638 


A two-color blotter that did a fine job of selling the printer’s craftsmanship and typographic skill 


Pursuing a 41-year policy of offering the best 
in men and machines for the use and service of 
Chicago business, we have added to our expand 
ing staff a young man who has directed some 
of the smartest advertising produced in Chicago 
in recent months. The man is AMES A SHANAHAN* 
He will be Art Director of D F Keller & Co 
after March 30, 1940 

DF KELLER 2 COMPANY SEAT RE A a TE 


3005 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO * “Jim” Shanahan’ 's youth as a news- 


Inside spread of a French fold, deckle-edge announcement of the new art director for D. F. Keller & 
pany of Chicago. The colors were light blue and black on white. Size spread 1012 by 7% inches. 
On the cover was a dry-brush sketch of Mr. Shanahan printed in black only, without caption or display 
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Memoria EpITIONS of books on any 
subject appear all too infrequently. Be- 
cause such books are usually a labor 
of love on the part of some individual, 
and because this sponsor may or may 
not be gifted with good taste and dis- 
cretion, such editions can be good or 
atrociously bad. A volume commemo- 
rating the 350th anniversary of the 
death of Christopher Plantin was re- 
cently received from Pierre Cly, of the 
Plantin Institution at Brussels. It is a 
joy to acclaim that this edition succeeds 
both in graphic design and reading ap- 
peal. Although the present writer re- 
grets his inability to completely enjoy 
the text’s imaginary dialog between 
Christopher Plantin and his questioner, 





in either the Flemish or Dutch lan- 
guage, he is fully appreciative of the 
sympathetic relationship between ty- 
pography and subject. The calligraphic 
Libra type used in the book is one of 
the most successful of the single alpha- 
bet type faces. One is not too conscious 
of the absence of capitalization in this 
font. This may be due to the fact that 
so many of the characters are capital 
forms. Although the readability of the 
face is not comparable with traditional 
lower-case, there is enough variation 
between the characters to make it infi- 
nitely more readable than traditional 
all-cap lines. Since the two languages 
used for the text appear in facing pages, 
it is understandable why the marginal 





headings are printed un the inside mar- 
gin of the verso page, and the outside 
margin of the recto page instead of on 
both outside margins. By this arrange- 
ment, however, the text of each verso 
page is pushed quite far to the left, 
creating an unbalanced double-page 
effect which seems to be somewhat dis- 
turbing. However, as was intimated in 
the beginning, the receiving of such a 
book is pleasing due to its good taste. 
Wuu1am E. Rupce’s Sons, New York 
City—We’re staunch admirers of nov- 
elty mailing pieces, contrived by the 
ingenuity of advertising-minded print- 
ers. Hence, a big hand for one of the 
most intriguing and well executed pro- 
ductions we have had an opportunity 















® Those responsible for the design and typography of today’s 
modern advertising realize that the problems of today’s design are 
much different from those of twenty to thirty-five years ago. Today 
we are known as a nation of skim readers. We don’t read; we skim 
through our magazines or newspapers because we are always “on 
the run.” The rapid pace in modern life naturally forces a change 
in the tempo of our typography. No longer can we be content with 
the common or ordinary way of setting advertisements. We must 
utilize every dramatic effort we know how to use. 








STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 


Established in 1840. 


GEO. B. BAINS & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LEATHER GOODS, 


1028 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 























ENGLISH BAGS. 
VIENNA BAGS, 
RUSSIA LEATHER BAGS. 
SEAL LEATHER BAGS. 


SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS. 
STEAMER TRUNKS. 
SARATOGA TRUNKS. 
BONNET TRUNKS, 











SHOPPING SATCHELS. 


WORK BOXES. 
CUFF & COLLAR BOXES. 
GLOVE & HDK’F BOXES. 
ODOR CASES. 


TRAVELER’S INKSTANDS, POCKET BOOKS. CARD CASES. 
CANVAS & RUSSIA PORTFOLIOS. COIN PURSES. 
ELEGANT SILK UMBRELLAS. 


M. P. HARLEY, 


Manager. 





LADIES’ HAND SATCHELS. 


DRESSING CASES. 
JEWEL CASES. 
SEGAR CASES. 
MATCH CASES. 























Special attention given to Repairing Trunks & Bags. 



















vertisement, it is possible to see the changes in design and typog- 
raphy which have taken place in the last forty years. No one could 
mistake the identity of the original setting, which takes us back to 
the Gay Nineties with its old-fashioned type faces, punctuation at 
the end of lines, and the use of cut-off rules. The second illustrates 
a period of American typography around 1912 when Cheltenham 
and Cushing Antique types were leaders in the field. Antique 
borders and lines underscored were common practice at that time. 


In the four examples shown below of the Geo. B. Bains & Sons ad- 
















GEO. B. BAINS & SONS 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LEATHER GOODS 


1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Established in 1840 


— . 





Sole Leather Trunks Cuff & Collar Boxes 
Steamer Trunks Glove & Hdk’f Boxes 
Saratoga Trunks Odor Cases 

Bonnet Trunks * 


English Bags : 
Vinena Bags 
Russia Leather Bags 
Seal Leather Bags 
he 


Ladies’ Hand Satchels 
Shopping Satchels 
% 
Traveler's Inkstands 


Canvas & Russia Portfolios 
Elegant Silk Umbrellas 


Dressing Cases 
Jewel Cases 


Segar Cases Pocket Books 
Match Cases Card Cases 
Work Boxes Coin Purses 
M. P. HARLEY 
Manager 





Strictly One Price! 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIRING TRUNKS AND BAGS 
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CHANGED TYPOGRAPHIC STYLES SHOWN BY ADVERTISEMENTS § SUE 






to see in many a moon—your booklet 
“Like Mist on the Waters at Sunup” 
with the “bagged” ink can enclosed. 
We'll have to keep our readers’ curi- 
osity dangling for a little while, as you 
did ours, as we quote the booklet’s in- 
troduction to the ink can surprise. It’s 
inside the front cover headed, “We must 
be balmy,” and continues, “In the ac- 
companying tin you would normally 
find—of all things—some printer’s ink. 
Undoubtedly it would be difficult for us, 
using our utmost ingenuity, to think of 
anything else to send you which would 
be of less interest to you. Printer’s ink! 
We must be balmy! Why do we do it? 
Well, it’s this way—” Below this last 
line an amusing little cartoon figure with 


a large can, labeled “Ink,” under his 
arm, points to the top of page 1 where 
you explain, “We make impressions . . . 
we print things. . . . Here, for example, 
is an exciting bit of information we have 
discovered about ink...” (There is 
more copy where our dots appear.) At 
the top of the next page is: “The little 
sample can of ink we send you herewith 
is unusual. It is used by a firm called 
The Sigmund Ullman Company, Divi- 
sion of the General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, which very often startles us 
by developing something special for us 
in the way of inks.” By then, agog to 
see what special ink Rudge’s is sending 
out, we open the 4- by 534-inch pink 
cloth bag sewed to the bottom of a 344- 


by 11-inch dark blue strip of cardboard, 
which forms an “insert” for the booklet. 
The label on the top of the No. 4 can 
informs us “This can will hold enough 
ink to cover approximately 40,000 
square inches.” So we open it, and we 
discover a neatly accordion-folded piece, 
12 by 334 inches, which tells right off, 
“We didn’t put any here because we 
were afraid of what might happen to 
your new suit... .” However, upon 
turning the fold, our disappointment at 
not having an actual sample is imme- 
diately allayed by learning that it can 
be returned for ten cents credit on a 
printing bill or the can will be filled 
free at the plant. A terse story on what 
constitutes good ink follows. 


ITS# SUBMITTED BY HOWARD N. KING OF INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Looking at the fourth advertisement of Geo. B. Bains we find it rep- 
resents typography of a moving world. Note that it is stripped of all 
non-essentials, no borders, and no fussiness. Modern type faces are 
employed here in a strategic position. The layout is planned typog- 
raphy to catch your eye and mine as we are running to the office, 
train, taxicab, elevator, or ball game. This is a good example of 
present-day typography planned to sell the merchandise. It is, all 
will agree, advertising. It works as a unit in telling a streamlined 
story for today’s catch-’em-or-lose-‘em population. 


At the close of the World War, typographers and layout men were 
doing some of the finest typography of any period. A great part of 
this credit can be given to our numerous type foundries which un- 
questionably brought forth a number of faces capable of standing 
the test of time. 

The third advertisement represents a period of American typography 
which introduced such types as Garamond. With it came a refined 
period of decoration which was an important factor to our typog- 
raphy of that day. 








MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GEO. B. ee & \ 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Leather Goods 


1028 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 


Cather goods 


Sole Leather Trunks * Steamer Trunks + Saratoga Trunks « Bonnet Trunks + English 


Sole Leather Russia Leather Bags + Seal Leather Bags + Shopping Satchels 


Trunks 


Segar Cases 
Match Cases 
Steamer Trunks Work Boxes 
Saratoga Trunks Cuff & Collar 
Bonnet Trunks Boxes 
English Bags Glove owe 
Vienna Bags Odne Cases 
Russia Leather 
Bags e 
Seal Leather Bags Traveler’s 
@ Inkstands 
Tadies’ Canvas & Russia 
Hand Satchels — 
Shopping Satchels giy,'Usbrellas 
@ Pocket Books 
Dressing Cases Card Cases 
Jewel Cases Coin Purses 


Bais * Vienna Bags + 
Ladies’ Hand Satchels + Hressing Cases + Jewel Cases « Segar Cases ¢ Match Cases 


Work Boves ¢ Calf & Collar Boves © Glove & Handkerchief Boves + Odor Cases 


Traveler's Inkstands + Pocket Books ¢ Canvas & Russia Portfolios «© Card Cases 








Flegant Silk Umbrellas + Coin Purses - STRICTLY ONE PRICE! 
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SPECHIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
REPAIRING TRUNKS AND BAGS 
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1028 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


M. P. HARLEY, Manager 
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given to repairing 
Trunks and Bags 
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Two Immutable Laws 

Economists would have us understand the science of 
economics observes “laws affecting the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth, or the material 
means of satisfying human desires.” Indeed, we have all 
our modern sciences because men have observed and 
experimented and recorded what they have come to 
learn as laws governing the material world. Chemistry 
has its laws of composition and transformation of sub- 
stances. Physics, laws of mechanics, heat, light, and 
sound. Electricity, laws unfolding the phenomena of 
electrical energy. No matter in what field our scientists 
may work, they tell us that above all these laws there 
is one universal and immutable one, the law of “cause 
and effect.” 

Because “human desires” are so elusive, so change- 
able, so controlled by human moods, the job of satisfy- 
ing them has been a world-wide problem for the span 
of ages. Who knows today what length of skirt women 
a year hence will consider proper or in harmony with 
fashion’s dictates? Yet upon that mood or whim or, may- 
hap, dire necessity depends the raising of wool, cotton, 
and flax; the size and number of looms needed; power 
to be generated; transport needed for raw and finished 
goods; finally the number of shepherds, farmers, indus- 
trial workers, railroad and truck operators, seamen, 
salesmen, tailors, printers, advertising men, merchants, 
and hosts of others who must be employed to produce 
and distribute that one item of human need and desire 
—a lady’s skirt. Similar gamuts of processes govern the 
production and distribution of printed products—hand- 
bills, circulars, folders, booklets, catalogs, magazines, 
books, and so on. To say nothing of the countless thou- 
sands of other objects needed and desired by humanity. 

When agriculture, industry, and commerce each ob- 
tains its own fair share of the money paid by the con- 
sumer, the price may be said to be fairly stable. But let 
someone along the line of processing demand a change 
—demand a larger share of the wealth being added by 
work—immediately the effect is a change in the price to 
the consumer. The law of “cause and effect” automati- 
cally and without delay does its work. 

The consumer can buy only what he can pay for. If 
the price of an item of his needs or desires rises, he 
looks for a substitute or he refuses to buy. The cause 
which raises the price has the effect of stopping the flow 
of goods at the final outlet. Automatically backward 
along the processing line the brakes are jammed on and 
word is passed, “make less” or “make no more.” Pur- 
chases of raw materials are reduced, workers are laid 
off, acreages and flocks are cut down. The law of “cause 
and effect” sets in motion another law—the law of 


“diminishing returns.” The “too high price” stopped re- 
turns to the retailer, slowed down returns to wholesaler 
and manufacturer, and to all others back to the pro- 
ducers of the raw materials. 

In the printing industry for some time there has been 
evidence that prices have been so elevated by taxes, ma- 
terial and labor costs they have reached a point where 
the consumer is “looking for substitutes” or is “refus- 
ing to buy.” “The question that now comes to mind,” 
writes the editor of The Photo-Engravers Bulletin, “is 
whether the photoengraving industry (an important 
supplier of printing material) can continue to pyramid 
costs and prices in the manner that this has been done 
up to now and hope to maintain its position as an in- 
dustry, giving employment to as many people as were 
formerly employed. It may be all right to raise wages, 
costs, and prices from year to year provided all other 
goods, commodities, and services are likewise raised in 
the same proportion. Should we reach the point, how- 
ever, where the increases affecting the photoengraving 
industry are definitely out of proportion to the increases 
experienced in all other industries, we will reach the 
point of diminishing returns and these will follow defi- 
nitely and quickly from that point on.” 

Fortunately these two powerful laws may be made to 
operate favorably to the printing industry, if manage- 
ment and labor will revise their attitudes. If by the 
change of increasing rates of production an hour, more 
goods can be made for the same cost, the effect will be 
a lower retail price which will bring the goods within 
the reach of more purchasers, invite more sales, and in- 
crease the returns to all who have had a hand in produc- 
tion of the goods. A change of attitude toward the prob- 
lem will bring a change in profitable results to all. 


Time—Work—Value 

Food, raiment, and shelter are three essentials to hu- 
man existence. In the last analysis all come from mother 
earth by the sweat of man’s brow. Originally, the indi- 
vidual personally grubbed for his roots, sowed and har- 
vested his vegetables and grains, gathered and garnered 
his fruit. He tended and sheared his flocks; hunted his 
meat and cured the pelts thereof; rolled together stones 
and logs for his crude shelter. 

As skill in farming, weaving, and building developed, 
individual tastes and aptitudes for one or the other 
occupations developed. Then the farmer began trading 
grain and meat to the skilled weaver for cloth, and the 
weaver bartered his surplus cloth to the farmer for more 
wool and to the builder for a better shelter. Every mo- 
ment expended by the woodsman in felling and trim- 
ming a tree added value to the log; every turn of the 
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miner’s drill added value to the coal or ore; every acre 
turned over by the farmer’s plow added value to the 
grain raised. These values represented time expended 
and work performed and they were offered in exchange 
for other values created by others in the same way. 
Thus trade began. Today these values are created and 
exchanged precisely as they were 10,000 years ago but 
in much more complexity. 

Furthermore, it has been observed that the more man 
produces in the time expended, the sooner are his wants 
supplied and the more surplus he has for barter and ex- 
change. It also leaves leisure for other things. Within 
the last hundred years, by the use of tools and ma- 
chines, he has reduced the time required for work by 
more than 40 per cent and at the same time increased 
the wages for his efforts by 300 per cent. This has been 
accomplished through steady, orderly advancement in 
relative economic values, proving that when agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce are ready and willing and 
able to produce in less hours a week as much as or 
more than they are now producing in 42 hours at less 
cost to the consumer, then the shorter work-week will 
come without disruption of the country’s economic bal- 
ance. Until then there is neither time nor reason for 
considering some of the revolutionary schemes that 
would throw the entire economic system into turmoil. 
Produce more at less price to consumer and reduced 
work and increased wages are bound to follow as a hun- 
dred years of industrial history have so eloquently dem- 
onstrated to the world. 


Printing Machines Make Jobs 


Until the closing decade of the last century, thirty 
thousand compositors set all the type in American print- 
ing plants. Then came the advent of typesetting ma- 
chines which increased the amount of type set a day by 
a compositor and lowered the cost of composition. Excess 
hand compositors were temporarily shifted to other jobs. 
But because of the less expensive composition, newspa- 
pers began publishing more pages; manufacturers and 
wholesalers soon were printing larger catalogs; book 
publishers increased the number of titles issued year 
by year. With this demand for more pages, the demand 
for labor-saving composition machines in turn increased. 
More operators were needed. By 1930 the number of 
compositors had increased sixfold, reaching the figure 
of 184,000. Today the figures are even larger. 

What is true of compositors is also true of pressmen. 
Less costly composition and more of it made possible 
more pages an edition and larger editions. This in turn 
called for larger and faster presses and more of them. 
The pressroom personnel also has shown an increase 
over that of fifty years ago. 

In the graphic arts it is demonstrable that machines 
have not caused unemployment in general, though lo- 
cally here and there for brief periods adjustments in jobs 
have had to be made. To the contrary, in fifty years, ma- 
chines have made possible a reduction of the work-week 
from 60 hours to practically 40 hours and an increase 
in average hourly wages of nearly 500 per cent. Even 
now the industry is in constant fear of a shortage of 
competent operatives, should business activity suddenly 


return to a normal index. Such unemployment as now 
exists is due not so much to the presence of printing 
machines as to the lack of business due to existing busi- 
ness conditions in general. 

The high standard of intelligence required of lead- 
ership in the industry, both employer and employe, is 
largely responsible for the ready acceptance of practical 
devices for greater efficiency, enabling the industry to 
move forward—to produce more in less and less time. 
In a continuation of this policy lies the hope of future 
progress, particularly if this increased production re- 
sults in more printing for the consumer’s dollar. 


What Cost Leadership 


The leaders in the graphic arts—the men and women 
who advocated advancement and pushed forward plans 
for making the industry more prosperous—were enabled 
to accomplish important things because they took an 
active interest in current movements, inventions, and 
trends. The industry’s leadership during the century 
ahead will take its place out in front by practicing a 
similar policy. 

Preparation for leadership is not the easy road. But it 
is the most interesting and pays the greatest dividends 
in money and satisfaction. Above all else it requires 
keeping abreast of day-to-day developments and of in- 
terpreting them in terms of their possibilities of success 
to the one desirous of getting ahead. For the most part, 
leadership seems to appeal most to those who already 
have responsibilities—proprietors and young executives 
who have an ambition to be something more than just 
setters of type and feeders of presses. They have an in- 
quiring mind; they want to know the “why” of things 
about them. They are not the kind who merely scan the 
pages of the printing trade journals, they read them 
and absorb knowledge of the unfolding romance of the 
printing art. They listen to the voices of experience at 
local meetings and annual conventions. They con over 
the mails for samples and exhibits and new ideas. To 
them noon-hours and evenings are opportunities for 
venturing farther into the fascinating fields of the 
graphic arts. 

Recently a young woman in a medium-size printing 
plant revealed to the writer that she is enamored of 
printing and its possibilities and that she is endeavoring 
to improve her knowledge of art, design, and layout. 
She was conning over the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for help. She pointed out the departments and articles 
especially helpful to her, the ones she eagerly searched 
for as soon as a new number arrived in the mails. Her 
boss later spoke highly of the advancement she had 
made. Every spare moment she spent studying to im- 
prove herself and was happiest when doing so. 

Hundreds of young men and women are doing the 
same hinge month by month. As they improve their op- 

id geo their knowledge, responsibility 





Six Printing Trials Challenge You 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 





e Since this talk was given by Mr. 
Bernays, an authority on public rela- 
tions, several conventions have voted 
in favor of an industry-wide move- 
ment for public education on the 
graphic arts. The complete talk of 
Mr. Bernays, excerpts from which are 
given here, shows unanimous agree- 
ment on the need of all-industry pro- 
motion. The facts were gathered for 
and given to the printing and adver- 
tising clinic on public relations spon- 
sored by The General Printing Ink 
Corporation, copies of the talk arriv- 
ing just too late for publication in the 
May issue of THE INLAND PRrinTER. 











@ ANY SOLUTION to the public rela- 
tions problems of your industry must 
develop from a sound program com- 
ing from yourselves, from you who 
make up the industry. Under our 
system of free competitive enterprise 
in a political democracy we must 
take on our individual and collective 
shoulders the job of solving the 
problems which confront us. No one 
will solve them for us. Some of your 
problems might be solved if prosper- 
ity came in a big way. But perhaps 
prosperity is waiting upon your help 
in solving them. 

To find areas of agreement, I used 
the sampling method. I tried to find 
out from leading men in the industry 
just what they considered the prob- 
lems and solutions to be. I will, 
therefore, quote freely from the 
many letters I received from leaders 
throughout the country. 

Industry problems may be put un- 
der six broad headings. You deplore, 
first, the lack of craftsmanship in the 
industry. There are “too many print- 
ers in the field and not enough 
craftsmen.” The second point as you 
give it to me is that the average 
printer does not realize the artistic 
potentialities of his craft. 

The third industry point is poor 
salesmanship, “the defeatist and 

‘price-conscious attitude” of the 
salesman. “The average salesman in 
the several fields of the graphic arts 
does not seem to know enough about 
his medium.” 

Hand in hand with poor salesman- 
ship goes poor promotion. “Lack of 
aggressive marketing efforts in the 
graphic arts field is astounding.” 


There has been a lack of realization 
that “appreciation is based upon 
benefits derived by the public from 
the use of graphic arts products.” 
There is far too little advertising of 
your industry and that when it is 
done, often it is poor advertising. As 
one puts it, “The average printer 
spends less than one per cent of 
yearly receipts in doing for himself 
what, if customers stopped doing for 
themselves, would put them out of 
business.” J. E. Allen, eastern adver- 
tising manager of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, projects this viewpoint. 

The fifth point, you tell me, is lack 
of codperation in the industry. An 
expert says, “Today there is knock- 
ing instead of unified selling. The 
artists knock photographs; the let- 
terpress printers pan the lithogra- 
phers, and vice versa.” 

As the sixth industry point, you 
stress the need for a codrdinated and 
well planned promotional campaign, 
utilizing every form of promotional 
mediums. 

As to the public, you stress two 
points. First, you say the public 
doesn’t know much about the 
graphic arts; second, no real public 


appreciation of the artistic values of 
the graphic arts exists. “The general 
public looks upon publishing and all 
that is connected with it as one great 
mystery.” “The fine arts are appre- 
ciated and revered by the millions 
who do not understand them, but the 
graphic arts are rated on the same 
level as canned beans on the grocer’s 
shelf.” 

The third aspect of your public re- 
lations is the customer, the user. 
First, there is the customer’s lack of 
knowledge of the graphic arts; and, 
second, the lack of awareness by the 
customer of a need for more and bet- 
ter printed material. The two go 
hand in hand. 

Major executives are now in 
greater control of expenditures than 
formerly. They do not realize the 
contradictions involved when they 
cut down appropriations for printing 
for economy’s sake. They do not 
realize that new buying practices 
make printing—completely informa- 
tive printing—a more necessary item 
in sales programs than ever before. 

It is vital that these problems be 
dealt with if the graphic arts indus- 
try is to develop as it should. 

Individual promotion in addition to 
codperative promotion is generally 
advocated. “Certainly if those in the 
graphic arts expect to incite public 





e In the January issue, we 
reviewed several specimens 
by Francisco and Mario Mer- 
catali of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. Taking advantage 
of the opportunity to capital- 
ize on the compliments we 
were able to pay its good 
work, this firm made an ad- 
vertising folder out of the 
Specimen Review comment. 
It is shown at right in Span- 
ish. Rule border was red in 
this well laid out and set 
up mailing piece. We are 
pleased to note the esteem 
in which The Inland Printer 
is held by our South Ameri- 
can, as well as by our for- 
eign, friends, 

Specimen Review is grate- 
ful for the opportunity it has 
to examine printing from all 
parts of the world. It hopes 
to continue to merit the de- 
scription in the last lines op- 
posite,as “the most authori- 
tative journal on subjects of 
the graphic arts.” 





COMMENT IN “SPECIMEN REVIEW” USED BY 
SOUTH AMERICANS TO PROVE THEIR TALENT 


F. & M. MERCATALI 


Acoyte 269 Buenos Aires 
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appreciation, there can be no better 
way to do it than to use the facilities 
they are selling every day—good, 
strong direct-by-mail advertising.” 
Better quality, more color, and care- 
fully prepared mailing pieces in these 
activities was advocated. 

Use “salesmen who go in to a pros- 
pect, analyze his sales problem and 
then sit down and think out good 
strong promotion ideas that will sell 
goods, suggest layouts, submit dum- 
mies.” “Offer a service that will con- 
vince the potential user that the way 
to market his wares is through the 
graphic arts.” 

Education of the public must be 
undertaken to increase appreciation. 
You suggest lectures made in pub- 
lic schools, colleges, universities, li- 
braries, forums. You urge exhibits in 
public places, in “parks, museums, 
railroad stations, hotels, restaurants, 
theater lobbies, advertising clubs.” 
Collections of books and libraries on 
graphic arts should be encouraged. 
“The only way I know of stimulating 
public appreciation of the graphic 
arts is to take hold of any promising 
idea and run with it,” says a great 
and good friend of the graphic arts. 

“Printing is an art, and, like any 
other art, the only successful method 
of stimulating public appreciation is 
to educate the public regarding the 
principles which underlie the art.” 
The public must be educated, as chil- 
dren are taught music to give them 
greater appreciation of it whether 
they become musicians or not. Any 
public relations effort must stress the 
benefits to the public in terms they 
can all understand. Information in 
graphic form would be welcomed by 
P.T.A. groups, teacher associations, 
parent magazines, consumers’ groups, 
and would fit into present movement 
of truthful labels and factual buyer’s 
information. 

The public should know that the 
graphic arts are simply “a great 
business of education and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, each part of the 
business falling into its own little 
niche and doing an efficient job,” as 
one man put it. The public is usually 
fascinated by the inner workings of 
a business when éxplained in the 
proper fashion. 

And as to customers, the problem, 
of course, is to increase their demand 
for printed material. There must be 
a greater appreciation by the buyer 
of printed material, of the problems 
an operator of a printing press en- 


counters when applying ink to paper 
so that the customer will be more 
ready to consult the printer before 
an important assignment. The cus- 
tomer must recognize that printing 
is an art, not a manufactured prod- 
uct: And asa third solution you urge 
customers must use more advertis- 
ing, more printed material “showing 
them how available products and 


‘services have been applied effec- 


tively to problems such as theirs.” 

“Obviously, success depends on the 
way material is laid out and printed,” 
it is said. “Copy alone, art alone, or 
fine printing is not enough.” “Success 
means nothing unless the user con- 
tinues to improve his skill.” 


* * 
Their Motto, “Carry On” 


An inspiring note from the pub- 
lishers of The Caxton Magazine ap- 
pears as part of a special three-page 
section in the April, 1940, issue of the 
magazine. Alongside an illustration 
of the British flag in its full colors— 
blue, red, and white, and headed 
“1914-1918” in red, are these words: 
“We are proud to record that the 
firms who are appearing in this fea- 
ture were all advertisers in The Cax- 
ton during the last war twenty-five 
years ago. Their motto: Carry On!” 

All the advertisements are uniform 
in size, 1% by 4% inches, and with 
their red rule borders, blue for copy 
and illustration, and the white of the 
paper, they carry out the colors of 
the flag. There are fourteen adver- 
tisers in this honor roll of printers, 
printing ink manufacturers, type- 
founders, equipment makers, and 
others who carried on business as 
usual, in so far as possible during the 
one great war—and are now doing it 
again. under like difficulties. 

In a number of the advertisements, 
the theme of the publishers’ message 
is carried out in various wordings. 
Spicers, Limited, says: “In War as in 
Peace Our Aim Is Service.” The last 
lines of copy by Percy Jones, loose- 
leaf book manufacturers, is: “We 
Shall Succeed,” and William J. Light 
& Company reassures its customers 
that “The House of Light is serving 
now as it was then (1914-1918).” 

Thus, courageous men in British 
printing and in allied industries, by 
their example, prove to the faint- 
hearted that they are going forward 
through this period as they did in the 
last conflict, and in the years be- 
tween—many of them trying ones. 


Double-barreled 


Gunning for 
BUSINESS 


NEW 


This month’s mailing piece 
sells your craftsmanship, then 
THE INLAND PRINTER will help 
you turn inquiries into profit- 
able jobs. 


Cireular Gets Inquiries 


The folder’s surprise element jolts exec- 
utives into a critical attitude towards their 
letterheads. Then the folder suggests a 
“desk-top laboratory” study of the cus- 
tomers’ and other letterheads. Result: 
Fach executive sells himself on needed 
changes. The folder also sells him on your 


.ability to design and print letterheads that 


will make him swell his chest with justifi- 
able pride. 


The Inland Printer Helps 


Many of the past issues of THE INLAND 
Printer offer valuable idea-stimulants on 
letterhead designing through both illus- 
trations and editorial tips. The February 
issue shows a dozen of these and the pre- 
ceding numbers show many others. Adapt 
these to your customers’ business and 
copy. Add your own skill, and the crea- 
tions become yours—work which you 
know is based on sound, up-to-date prac- 
tice. Make up several layouts and let cus- 
tomers take their choice, thereby feeling 
that they have had a part in the designing, 
too. 


Result: Customerand Friend 


Business of this type gives first an imme- 
diate profit without price competition. 
More important, such jobs sell your skill 
and prove you to be a business friend 
with that rare combination of skill with 
ability to create ideas. 


YOUR CHANCE TO 


First — — — — — 


Then you can 
Show what 
you ean do 
That’s all anyone could ask 
53 
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That Comma Has Its Defenders 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ Happy pays are here again. Joy- 
ous days, with the give and take of 
earnest discussion of matters vividly, 
vitally interesting to printer folk. 
Through too long a succession of 
months we have traveled a bump- 
less, curveless, monotonously level 
road. Proofroom has had plenty of 
compliments, but not enough kicks. 
It stands to reason everything I say 
can’t be right. It has always been my 
declared and faithfully followed pol- 
icy in writing for THE INLAND PRINTER 
to stimulate inquiry and encourage 
original study rather than to dispose 
of problems of punctuation, com- 
pounding, and style in general, with 
a finality which could only be based 
upon a brash assumption of humanly 
unattainable infallibility. 

In other words, effort has been 
made to combine sportsmanship with 
scholarship; to be helpful rather 
than clever; to be lively and inter- 
esting, but not dictatorial. Occasion- 
ally a correspondent expresses a 
wish for more forceful and dogmatic 
statement. Again, the request is for 
more information with less comment. 
Frequently querists flavor their let- 
ters with a word of praise and ap- 
preciation—which is highly valued. 
Less frequently, they pepper their 
lines with hot criticism. The critical 
letters are not more valuable than 
the others, but they do contribute 
toward the all-round enlightenment 
for which we strive. And the article 
on the “superfluous comma,” pub- 
lished in the April issue, has started 
a nice little controversy, from which 
all fair-minded readers should reap 
some profit. 

First, from a belt-bustingly wrath- 
ful Californian comes this: 

I’m just an ordinary printer who was 
foolish enough to wade through that 
comma article. ... Mr. Teall makes a 
worse grammatical breach than any to 
which he refers when he says, “I do not 
think either . . .” What he really means 
is, “I think neither . . .” 

The sentence was, “I do not think 
either of them needs a comma.” It is 
a perfectly good sentence, too. The 
criticism is captious, a quibble. Away 
back in the sixth or seventh grade I 
had an old-maid school-teacher who 
used to argue that way. She was an 
old tyrant. She bullied most of the 
kids into acceptance of her utterly 
ridiculous dictum: “If you think a 
thing is not so, say that; don’t say 


you don’t think.” But I thought then, 
as I now know, that if you wish to 
negate the statement “I think you 
are right,” the correct form is “I do 
not think you are right.” To say this 
means that you do not think is a fal- 
lacy; there’s an undistributed mid- 
dle, or some such borer, at work. To 
say “I do not think either of them 
needs a comma” may not be good 
old-maid English, but it is perfectly 
good English. 

Another gentleman, writing on the 
letterhead of a big New York adver- 
tising firm, sticks more closely to the 
subject. He says: 

Since you have the “big” Webster at 
hand, suppose you look at page 158 
(1939 edition), col. 3, lower half. Under 
“2.” we read: “For instance; by way of 
example; thus;—used to introduce illus- 
trative phrases, sentences, or citations 
(“A mounting upward; as, the ascent 
of vapors from the earth”). 

E. N. T., aside: Good of you, sir, to 
help me find “as” in the dictionary, 
as it was of my California friend to 
tell me what I really meant. 

Then the New York man goes on 
to say: 

From this it appears that in the usage 
under discussion “as” is merely used as 
the equivalent of forms like “for ex- 
ample,” “for instance,” “thus,” et cetera, 
and in this use should be classified with 
them. 

Then he asks, with admonition 
“and don’t duck this,’ whether I 
would neglect to put a comma after 
such forms, and he says: “I have a 
notion that you might at times be 
tempted to use even a colon.” 

Mister, you said a mouthful! In 
terms of ordinary punctuation, the 
colon could be used in these situa- 
tions to great advantage; it is distinc- 
tively the mark of introduction. But 
in dictionary punctuation the use of 
points is subjected to very special 
rules. Dictionary publishers hold to 
the tried and true systems of early 
days, and editors are not permitted 
to depart (in some such matters) 
from the well beaten paths. Lines of 
traditional usage are followed, as 
they used to say the streets of Bos- 
ton perpetuated the cowpaths of Co- 
lonial times. 

Try a test entry. In the April arti- 
cle I quoted Webster’s “primary” 
(adjective): “First in dignity or im- 
portance; chief; principal; as, pri- 
mary planets.” I think that would 
work nicely in this simpler form: 


“. . principal: primary planets.” 
The colon introduces the example, 
and the italic type identifies the word 
as illustrative of the entry. 

The sample given by the New York 
man is of “as” in its adverbial use. 
What the dictionaries do, to state it 
more clearly than the letter writers 
have done, is to use the comma after 
this “as,” and omit it after “as” when 
used as a conjunction: “You will 
reap as you sow” is the Webster ex- 
ample. (My New York friend will 
find this under “2.” at the top of page 
159.) Several examples of dictionary 
use of “as” as conjunction, with- 
out comma, were given in the April 
article: Webster’s “spat,” verb trans- 
itive, “To slap, as with the open 
hand.” 

Anyone who is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject to turn back to 
the April article will find that it an- 
ticipated almost every point brought 
against it by these critics in Califor- 
nia and New York. In other words, 
it was carefully and honestly labeled 
as an expression of personal opinion, 
not as the be-all and end-all of a 
question of punctuation. 

Right here the half-dozen sheets 
of scribbled notes that lie on my desk 
are swept off into the waiting, wide- 
mawed w. p. b. The original article 
(and the critics will have to admit 
that it was original!), the critical 
comments, and this rather tame, 
standpat rebuttal of the criticism, 
constitute an adequate presentation 
of the subject—unless other readers 
can come to bat with some new 
“slants” and “angles.” 

I still see it exactly as I did when 
I wrote the article. 


* 
Unusual Book Catalog 


Herbert Reichner, dealer in rare 
books, manuscripts, prints, and maps, 
has published a catalog which in- 
cludes much interesting data about 
the early history of printing. Biblio- 
philes among printers (which prob- 
ably includes a majority!) will find 
much of value to them in this care- 
fully compiled and indexed booklet. 
In the preface they are informed 
that they are “free to inspect the 
complete stock” in Mr. Reichner’s 
collection, 34 East 62nd Street, New 
York City. All printers will find the 
catalog with its many illustrations 
and notes on rare books a good ref- 
erence work for their libraries and 
a source for centennial year data. 
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Now the “Series Comma” 

We contend that in such a case as the 
appended sentence there should be no 
comma before “and”: “He visited in 
Chicago, Aurora and DeKalb.” Are we 
right? Are not commas used to take the 
place of “and”? When that word is used 
is the comma needed? 

A controversy also is on as to the 
proper punctuation of this sentence: 
“Contenders in the race were White, 
Ohio State; Black, University of Mich- 
igan; Green, Michigan State, and Blue, 
Northwestern.” Opponent says there 
should be a semicolon before “and.” 

Will appreciate it if you will set us 
right. This dispute is in connection 
with modern smail newspaper style.— 
Michigan. 

The comma before “and” in such 
sentences is known as the series 
comma. Best usage favors it. In the 
second sentence given, I think the 
comma is better than a semicolon 
before “and.” But there is no posi- 
tive right and wrong about these al- 
ternative possibilities. Select one 
style or the other, and stick to it. 
Incidentally, I know no reason why 
the small newspaper should punc- 
tuate differently from the big-city 
paper, or why either of them should 
require a special style of punctua- 
tion. Editors should be free-minded 
men regardless of their paper’s size. 


Mathematics of Editing 

We do some publishing of our own, 
and make some books for others. There 
is a dispute as to responsibilities and 
fields of authority between our editor 
and our production man. Could you 
give us some pointers as to how the two 
men should work?—Tennessee. 

Presumably this is from a smallish 
plant, not a large, closely organized 
establishment. Each man, the editor 
and the production man or manu- 
facturer, has an interest and a stake 
in the other’s work. They should be 
a team. The editor plans the book, 
and his planning should include 
enough measuring and calculating to 
enable him to let the manufacturing 
man know just what sort of a job he 
must be ready for. They must co- 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


operate, not compete. If they cannot 
work together smoothly, there is 
bound to be waste of time and mo- 
tion; also, probably, of materials. 
The production man may provide too 
much paper and binding material, or 
he may run short. The two men and 
the printer and pressman could all 
profit by consultation. Such disputes 
as are indicated in the letter com- 
monly spring from excess zeal, pride 
of position, fear of having one’s own 
province invaded by another. They 
sadly impair the quality of service 
given to the business. The Big Chief 
should talk to the disputants like a 
Dutch Uncle. 


Finally, Brethren— 


I take exception to the punctuation of 
this sentence, in the March number: 
“So that, whoever it was who made the 
assertion about brains, should have 
added ...” Do you sprinkle commas 
with a salt shaker?—Massachusetts. 

Both commas are unnecessary. 
Obviously the writer had two con- 
structions competing in his mind for 
recognition by his typewriter, one 
straight ahead and the other paren- 
thetical. Without the commas the 
sentence is okay. If the commas were 
to be retained, marking off the ex- 
pression “whoever it was,” et cetera, 
as a parenthesis, a subject should 
have been provided: “He should,” 
et cetera. And that’s about as far as 
we're willing to go today with nostra 
culpa. 


This Is a Wow! 

Speaking of the Dionne quintuplets, 
would you say “Their birthday is in 
May,” or “Their birthdays are in May”? 
—Michigan. 

Here’s a teaser for you! Each of 
the quints has a birthday, but they 
all have the same birthday. It’s one 
birthday for the five children—and 
to me, that seems to say the singular 
verb is correct. I rule for “Their 
birthday is,” and await comment, 
which I am sure will be forthcoming, 
from the Proofroom family. 


Point Well Taken 


As a reporter on a city paper I chafe 
when my editor rules positively and 
absolutely against italics or any other 
type indication of emphasis. Can you 
give me a sentence to use as an example 
of what such marking does to help 
make the meaning clear, when the 
words, without such offsetting, might 
be read several ways?—Wisconsin. 

After fiddling around with several 
sentences, I hit upon this one, in 
which practically each word might be 
stressed to convey a different mean- 
ing: “Certainly you can buy a car.” 
Certainly you can buy a car: there’s 
no doubt about the stated fact. Cer- 
tainly you can buy a car: I might 
not be able to, but you have the 
price. Certainly you can buy a car: 
what do you mean by saying you 
can’t? Certainly you can buy a car: 
you might not be able to borrow one, 
but you can buy one. Certainly you 
can buy a car: perhaps you couldn’t 
buy a railroad, but a car, that’s 
within your range. There are times 
when underlining, in manuscript, or 
use of italics in print, seems almost 
inescapable, if the writer is to get his 
idea across with assurance. 


One-Letter Syllables 

Kindly give the standard rule of word 
division for such words as “standard- 
ization.” Should the first “i” go with the 
first line, or may it be carried over? 
My understanding has been that the 
single-character vowel belongs on the 
line above, while the proofreader says 
it belongs on the line below. Which is 
correct?—Maryland. 

The querist is right, the proof- 
reader is wrong—according to best 
usage in printing. (There is no 
“standard rule.”) The University of 
Chicago Press Manual of Style says: 
criti-cism, not crit-icism; particu- 
lar, not partic-ular; sepa-rate, not 
sep-arate. It also says that aside from 
a few unbreakable rules (consult its 
section on “Division of Words”) divi- 
sion should be subject, in printing, 
to the requirements of good spacing. 
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Envelope Punctuation 


I am not a proofreader nor an editor, 
but as an executive in a large business 
concern I order much printing, and so 
am well acquainted with THE INLAND 
Printer. Have had an argument with 
my secretary about punctuating ad- 
dresses on envelopes. For instance, in 
writing to the editor, would this be 
right: 

Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Il. 

That would be my way, but my sec- 
retary says there should be no comma 
after “Printer.”—Massachusetts. 


If you use a comma at the end of 
the first line, you should use one at 
the end of the second line, punctuat- 
ing the address as an entirety, an 
entity, even though split into sepa- 
rate units. Myself, I prefer to use no 
points at the ends of lines in these 
addresses. The difficulty between this 
executive and his secretary is prob- 
ably to be explained in this way: The 
executive feels that the comma after 
“Editor” calls for a comma after 
“PRINTER.” But the comma after “Edi- 
tor” is an interior comma. It is not ac- 
tually necessary. It marks the quite 
obvious omission of the word “of.” 
But its presence or absence does not 
bear upon the use or non-use of a 
comma at the end of the line. That is 
a separate and distinct problem, de- 
pending upon use or non-use of points 
after all the lines but the last. In 
sending my copy in, I myself habit- 
ually use commas after “Editor” in 
the first line and “Chicago” in the 
third; but I am quite ready to admit 
that it would be perfectly reasonable 
and unproductive of inconvenience to 
omit commas completely and write 
“Editor THe INLAND PRINTER” and 
even “Chicago III.” In a word, this is 
not text but display composition. 


There'll Come a Time— 

In your book “Meet Mr. Hyphen” and 
in your INLAND PRINTER articles you pop 
off every now and then about some 
mysterious invention of your own 
which you call the “noun of identifica- 
tion.” I can’t make out what it’s all 
about. Do you think grammarians have 
been working on the language all these 
years, and left something for you to dis- 
cover? Please explain—West Virginia. 

Brisk fellows, those West Virgin- 
ians. I shall explain; necessarily, with 
utmost brevity, and the omission of 
several details of exposition. The 
grammarians did leave something to 
be discovered; even grammar, so 
often squeezed into juicelessness, is 
a most live subject, and grows and 
changes. The noun of identification is 


a noun used, like an adjective, to 
shade the meaning of another noun. 
Many persons take them to be ad- 
jectives, but “olive tree” is not ad- 
jective and noun, it is two nouns, 
and the first is the noun of identifica- 
tion. Similar expressions are “rail- 
road train,’ “New York streets,” 
“dry goods store.” Some such com- 
binations have been one-worded, like 
“steamboat,” but they exhibit the 
same phenomenon of noun combina- 
tion. We might speak of “Roosevelt 
policies,” meaning the policies pro- 
mulgated by President Roosevelt— 
or President Roosevelt’s policies, 
Rooseveltian policies. The noun takes 
the place of a possessive or a proper 
adjective. It is a noun of identifica- 
tion. The modern mania for speed 
works for compression, and we say 
“third term possibilities,” “gold 
standard decision,” “tennis cham- 
pionship tournament match,” and so 
on—using the noun of identification 
freely, easily, and with a power of 
succinct, sure expression that would 
have amazed Addison and thrilled 
Shakespeare. It would be extremely 
interesting to check up on the old 
writers, even back to Chaucer and 
Milton, to see what use they may 
have made of this noun of identifica- 
tion. And the time will come when 
grammarians will adopt this name 
for this thing, and it will be in stand- 
ard use. 


Superfluous Comma 

I am not an authority on punctuation 
but I read your article “Mystery of Su- 
perfluous Comma” with ire mounting 
by leaps and bounds. I would very 
much like to hear you read aloud every 
one of those examples which you gave, 
with intent to put over the exact mean- 
ing, without once pausing before “as” 
preceding the example. You could do 
it and so could I but I doubt very much 
if the listeners would know what it was 
all about. 

Following is an example that you 
used [note by E. N. T.: it is reproduced 
exactly as written in the letter; correc- 
tion later]: “Gentile, adjective, denot- 
ing nationality or race; as Italian as a 
gentile noun.” I write it without the 
comma intentionally. Am I to under- 
stand that “Gentile” is an adjective de- 
noting nationality or race because “Ital- 
ian” is a gentile noun? Of course it’s 
silly, but all the same that is the mean- 
ing it conveys to me without the 
comma. 

Many of the examples which you 
quote are not too bad when read silently 
but one just would not read them aloud 
without pausing, hence the comma.— 
Quebec. 

This letter comes from a woman, 
and it is a jewel. Proofroom wishes 
there were many more like it. It is 
sincere and intelligent; the writer is 
in earnest, and has a point to make. 
That the punctuation in her own let- 
ter crosses up her own statements in 
defence of the dictionary comma and 
in denunciation of my own perfectly 
honest comment thereon is the cream 
of the jest. Ire that mounts in leaps 
and bounds interferes with cold logic. 





Electro Facsimile 
Announces 
Meeting 


@ This facsimile of an elec- 
trotype shell announced 
the April meeting of the 
Seattle Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen when 
electrotyping was the sub- 
ject. A halftone of the shell 
was overprinted with a 
screen of metallic copper- 
like ink. The result simu- 
lates a shell with remark- 
able fidelity. 

A symbol of lightning 
flash was tooled out of 
both halftone and overlay 
screen so that it flashed 
through white against the 
copper background. The 
eyecatcher carried atten- 
tion from the meeting sub- 
ject, “Electrotyping,” to the 
place and time of meeting. 
Notice, too, the circular line 
reproduction of an electro- 
typer immersing a chase 
into the plating tank. Both 
copy and idea are tops. 
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What Winston actually gives under 
“gentile, adjective,” is this: “Denot- 
ing nationality or race; as, Italian is 
a gentile noun.” “Is,” not “as a gen- 
tile noun.” And here comes up an- 
other point about dictionary style: 
There is nothing in the typography 
to notify the reader that “Italian” is 
cited as a word and not a part of the 
grammatical structure. It should 
be given typographical distinction, 
should be set off by quotes or italic. 
Failure thus to set it off is far more 
confusing to a reader than omission 
of the comma after “as.” But the 
dictionary stylers run in deep ruts, 
and are chary of these helps. 

The querist rests her case, by ab- 
solutely fair inference, upon the 
proposition that every pause in read- 
ing aloud should be marked in the 
print by a comma. Her own letter 
ignores this self-set rule. For a single 
example, to back the assertion, look 
at the last sentence and say if you 
would not have to put a comma after 
“silently” in order to carry out the 
pause-comma principle. Certainly 
you would! 

This, however, is superficial rather 
than fundamental. Getting ‘way 
down under the surface, the fact is 
that the comma under discussion is 
superfluous, for the simple reason 
that the reader—any reader intelli- 
gent enough to use a dictionary at 
all—does not need it. 

Critics of the article on “The Su- 
perfluous Comma” would make a 
better score by showing some ex- 
amples of definitions in which ab- 
sence of the comma after “as” ac- 
tually might make confusion for the 
unalert reader; and there are many 
such. I myself, however, do not con- 
cede that this should be a ruling fac- 
tor. I throw the blame back, again, 
upon the definer; he can, I maintain, 
so arrange his illustrative sentences 
as to avoid ambiguity. 

In my seventeen years of writing 
on these matters for THe INLAND 
PRINTER, I don’t think there has been 
anything more interesting and valu- 
able than this discussion. If all our 
readers have followed it with as 
much interest and profit as I have, 
I am glad I stuck my neck out in that 
“Superfluous Comma” article. After 
fair consideration of the criticisms, 
my ideas about that particular use 
of the comma are unchanged—but 
my somewhat defeatist feeling that 
people just don’t care about commas 
(and hyphens) has been corrected. 


Where Four-Color Offset Pays’ 


By H. A. PORTER 


e In 1906, A. F. Harris and his 
brother Charles pioneered in a new 
printing process—offset lithography. 
For it they dared dream of a great 
and successful development. Offset 
equipment has progressed from its 
then crude production limited to 
black-and-white only, to four-color 
precision work. In 1931 the first four- 
color offset press was installed in 
the United States. 

That first four-color press was a 
specialty. It was built for label pro- 
duction. Later a new use was found: 
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the production of children’s books. 
Then came maps. Now there is a 
wide range of four-color work done 
on them. Included are magazine cov- 
ers like that for Fortune magazine. 
Greeting cards in large quantities 
are also produced on four-color off- 
set presses. One of the biggest new 
fields for the four-color offset press 
is the production of school books on 
papers which eliminate glare. 
There is no better way to report 
today’s results on the four-color off- 
set machine than to quote from users 
who are leaders in the industry. One 
of these wrote to say that consider- 


* Excerpts from an address made be- 
fore the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


ing all expense items, the total hour 
cost for a four-color, as compared 
with two two-colors of the same size, 
shows a saving of better than 19 per 
cent. His labor charge alone shows 
a saving of 29 per cent. 

Another user commented, “Make- 
ready is not any longer than on a two- 
color press, which actually saves one 
makeready. We have a completed job 
when the sheet comes through the 
press, and can tell at a glance where 
changes in color are necessary to 
give the jab punch and finish. There 
is perfect register in all four colors, 
which in itself makes for a better 
looking job. 

“On a work-and-turn job it is 
possible to make a delivery in three 
days after the job is put on the press. 


- This is for a finished job, four colors 


on two sides. In three days!” 

Another leader in the field re- 
ported, “Where quality and hairline 
register are required, the four-color 
press takes a lot of the guesswork 
out of the problem as to how the job 
will look when it is finished.” 

Still another printer explained, 
“Our three four-color presses enable 
us to produce a greater volume of 
work at a saving in time and labor 
cost, speeding up general production 
in the plant by relieving the pressure 
on one- and two-color units. Also, 
from the registration and spoilage 
standpoint there is no comparison, 
particularly when we realize that 
conditions of paper and weather 
have such a bearing on registration. 

“Makeready time and color control 
are vastly improved. Mistakes in art- 
work have been eliminated to a great 
degree because the four-color sub- 
ject is before you on the first sheet. 
The result is that art mistakes and 
any changes in color are corrected 
immediately.” 

Then there comes a report from a 
former letterpress printer who in- 
stalled a four-color offset. He was 
surprised to find that the work was 
successful beyond expectations. One 
of the chief surprises to him was that 
there was less difficulty in trapping 
four-color offset inks than in trap- 
ping rotary letterpress four or five 
colors. He went on to say: 

“The greater part of the work that 
we are running on the machine is 
that which hitherto would be classed 








as letterpress work. We do some 
poster printing on the press but it is 
a very small part of our business. 
Most of it consists of catalogs, cov- 
ers, inserts, broadsides, direct-mail 
advertising, and work which, up to 
three or four years ago, was printed 
entirely by the letterpress process. 

“We do not find a great deal of 
difference in the actual cost of the 
presswork. In fact, there are costs a 
little higher in offset presses than on 
comparable rotary letterpress ma- 
chines, owing to the additional cost 
of blankets and higher-priced roll- 
ers. However, our largest saving 
comes from the fact that press plates 
are made so much more easily and 
cheaply than electrotypes, together 
with a lower cost for engraving. 

“We find it entirely practical to 
put runs of 5,000 to 10,000 sheets on 
the press. This works out very satis- 
factorily from a cost standpoint, due 
to the absence of any register trou- 
ble. A more uniform product results. 
Many of the jobs which are put on 
the press are put on in the morning, 
and when the run is not more than 
10,000, they are printed in the after- 
noon and then backed up by the 
night shift.” 

Another printer with years and 
years of experience in offset print- 
ing, experimented with two-color 
offset and then tried four-color. He 
was surprised to find the first job in 
operation just three days after the 
unit was installed—and the job was 
a tough one, too. He now believes 
that “the future of lithography and 
offset lies in the four-color press.” 

“The shortest runs we have put on 
the four-color,” he says, “are 27,000 
and the longest is 1,470,000 with four 
colors on each side. This latter item 
was of very close register and had 
screens of 133 lines to 200 lines all 
over. It was a booklet for one of the 
most exacting buyers in the United 
States. This one concern has given 
us its business for the 1941 book, and 
this time it will be made entirely 
with 200-line screen, using all deep- 
etch plates. 

“One thing that is not prevalent in 
connection with our four-color unit 
is the ghosting of the old work. Ap- 
parently this does not show at all on 
the four-color blankets. This prob- 
ably is due to the excessively thin 
film of concentrated color which is 
used on the machine. 

“Runs have been made on paper 
coated two sides, offset book, super 


and some machine finish. One book- 
let run on 120-pound stock coated on 
two sides and having a solid black 
printed on one side, was stacked 
6,000 to a load without any. offsetting. 
There have been developments dur- 
ing the past few months which have 
brought marked improvements in the 
drying qualities of colored inks. 
These were not alone in driers but 
more in the development of synthetic 
rosins.” 

The experiences of these six men 
with four-color offset serve to show 
that it is a far cry from the original 
offset press of 1906 to the giant four- 
color presses 50 by 69 inches which 
now operate at speeds in excess of 
4,000 sheets an hour. 

It is my opinion that more and 
more four-color work will be done 
on sheet-fed presses, and that the 
entire field will continue to grow. 


Is Printing Bill Lost? 

A June fourth checkup on the 
Printing Bill now before Congress 
shows that our interests in the House 
of Representatives Bill HR 7266 has 
not been reported on by the com- 
mittee. Does that mean that you are 
to have no chance at contracts for 
Government printing needed for use 
in your locality? 

That might be except for pressure 
already brought to bear both by de- 
partments of the national Govern- 
ment and by printers associations. 
No doubt the Bill is sidetracked for 
more pressing legislation. Claimed 
exorbitant public printer costs has 
caused a cry from official circles. Ad- 
ditional urging from printers all over 
the United States will undoubtedly 
speed passage and open up new busi- 
ness for commercial printers. 

Has your voice been heard? 


RULE-AND-TYPE ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE 


© Tributes to Johann Gutenberg, in 
this the 500th year after his invention 
of printing from movable type, take 
many forms. Articles in commemora- 
tion of his work, exhibits of typog- 
raphy, reproductions of portraits as 
artists have pictured him appear 
with increasing frequency as the in- 
dustry and the public celebrate the 
birth of the art preservative. 

Among all these ways of honoring 
the inventor, none seems more ap- 
propriate than that of J. Fridmanis, 
of Riga, Latvia, who sends us a pic- 
ture made from type of the inventor 
of movable type, and another one 
symbolic of the first printer’s press. 

No actual portrait of Gutenberg 
was ever made, as far as is known. 
The one we see most often is a re- 
production of one thought up by a 
Parisian artist in 1584 and engraved 
on copper. Comparing it with Mr. 
Fridmanis’ type rule-and-ornament 
portrait indicates that the father of 
printing is as impressive a figure 
wrought in type metal as he is in 
copper! 

We reproduced other clever speci- 
mens of Mr. Fridmanis’ type por- 
traiture in our December, 1937, issue. 
It gives us pleasure to be able to 
show the additional examples cre- 
ated to honor the 500th anniversary 
of printing. 

Mr. Fridmanis’ professional hori- 
zon is not limited to his native city 
nor to the little Baltic country of 
Latvia. He is a student of printing of 
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A Latvian printer with both talent and im- 
agination produced this Gutenberg tribute 


all countries and he has told THE 
INLAND PRINTER that he is particu- 
larly envious of the fine papers and 
excellent inks available to printers 
in the United States. 
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Offset Trade Schools 

After completing a two-year printing 
course at South Dakota State College 
this coming June, I desire to continue 
my work in the field and have been 
thinking seriously about offset printing. 
Knowing that you are an authority on 
offset from your articles in THE INLAND 
Printer, I would like to obtain some ad- 
vice from you, if possible. 

What offset schools do you recom- 
mend for me to attend? What future 
would offset printing hold for me? If 
I do decide to go to an offset school, 
what are my chances of obtaining a job 
after completing the course? 

If you will answer these questions for 
me, it will be greatly appreciated.— 
Student, Brookings, South Dakota. 

There are several schools of offset 
printing located in some of the larger 
cities. For your convenience, the two 
schools in Chicago would be the best. 
We are printing below a list: of the 
foremost schools of lithography lo- 
cated in the various large printing 
centers. 

In regard to your chances of ob- 
taining a job and the future that off- 
set lithography has for you, we can 
only say that it is one of the foremost 
branches of the lithographic arts, and 
still in its infancy. In many instances 
the schools are able to obtain jobs for 
their successful students. The future 
would be only limited by your ac- 
quired knowledge, and your ability 
to grasp opportunities as they pre- 
sent themselves. 

Following is a list of schools. 

Chicago—Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, Local Number 4; 
instruction in color correcting (dot 
etching) ,also photomechanical plate- 
making, stripping, offset press, and 
camera: evening classes, fee basis. 
Chicago School of Printing and Li- 
thography; instruction in color sepa- 
ration, line and halftone, photome- 
chanical platemaking, offset press, 
and stripping; both day and evening 
classes; fee basis. 

Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Insti- 
tute; instruction in photomechanical 
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Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


platemaking, color correction (dot 
etching), camera stripping, proving, 
transferring, offset press, and litho- 
graphic art; all evening classes; fee 
basis. University of Cincinnati; co- 
operative courses in which students 
study lithographic theory at the uni- 
versity, and put it into practice in 
plants at which they are employed; 
fee basis. 

New York—New York Employing 
Printers’ Association; course in ele- 
ments of offset lithography, lectures 
supplemented by plant visits; eve- 
ning classes; fee basis. Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; has courses in 
survey of lithographic processes, cost 
finding and estimating, science of 
pressroom procedures, also leader- 
ship training, science of photography 
as applied to lithography, and selling 
lithography; all evening classes; fee 
basis. New York Trade School (co- 
operative arrangement with Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation); in- 
struction in camera (line, halftone 
and color separation), color correct- 
ing (dot etching), photomechanical 
platemaking, offset press, stripping, 
color matching, and photo-compos- 
ing; evening classes; fee basis. The 
same school gives an intensive course 
in fundamentals of lithography (of- 
fered in codperation with Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation) for 
chemical engineers and men with 
sufficient training in chemistry. Ten- 
weeks course includes classes in 
camera operating, color correcting, 
photomechanical platemaking, offset 
press, and stripping; enrolment for 
1940 will be limited to 12, Course 
begins July 1. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Department of Printing, 
courses in offset press, camera, pho- 
tomechanical platemaking, and strip- 
ping; fee basis. 

The list may not be complete. If 
others should be listed, please let us 
know about them. 


Switched to Offset 


After fifteen years of letterpress I am 
now working on a 17 by 22 Harris offset 
press, hence I have much to learn. For 
example, how to keep my dampers from 
getting yellow when running green ink. 
I cut fountain etch to half what I use 
for black ink. I am using prepared etch 
We have a plate with hairline rules. The 
rules look all right except at a certain 
angle. Then we see breaks in the rules 
about 44 to % inch wide, yet plate seems 
to take ink in those same spots, but will 


- not print from them. Why? How can we 


bring those places up? When solids 
weaken while running, what would you 
suggest to bring them up? 

I am sending a sample of a two-color 
job. Blue ink started to bleed into the 
letters after we had run for a while. 
Why? We varnished this job and had 
trouble getting the ductor roller to turn 
against the fountain. The varnish didn’t 
have enough tack or body to turn the 
ductor roller. We cut the ink down on 
the ends and that helped some. Is there 
a remedy for this trouble? — Offset 
Pressman, Memphis. 


Dampers turning yellow was un- 
doubtedly caused by too much acid 
in your water-fountain solution. 
General appearance of sample indi- 
cates your ink was okay, but the 
printing gives evidence of so much 
etch in the water fountain that it 
caused albumin film to swell, and 
also began to act as a counter-etch 
on the clean parts of your plate. It 
became raw and ink-receptive in- 
stead of moisture-receptive. 

Both the red plate and the blue 
plate show this tendency. Use pH 
control of the acid content of your 
water-fountain solution. A pH value 
of 3.8 for the zinc plates and 4.6 for 
aluminum plates is a safe acid value 
to start out with. Maintain this acid 
value and keep the plate clean. Then 
you will not soften or swell the 
albumin film, as would be the case 
in this instance. 

You also seem to have reduced 
your ink to such a consistency that it 
spread on the design. Also, it was a 
very poor protection for the design 
on your plate. In fact, the balance 
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between your water and your ink 
was very bad. 

Another factor was the long, nar- 
row designs of the solids, running 
from the front edge of the sheet to 
the back edge. This caused a heavy 
film of ink in those places, whereas, 
if the job could have been laid out to 
run from end to end of the sheet, 
lengthwise, you would have had a 
more even ink distribution. You will 
also notice that where you indicate 
the spreading of the ink on the de- 
sign, it is always on the inside edge 
of the letters nearest to the grippers. 
This looks like a drag caused by two 
factors; ink too thin, and too much 
pressure under the blanket. 

Be sure dampers and rollers are 
correctly set; cylinders are adjusted 
properly, with an absolute minimum 
of pressure (not more than .003 inch 
overpressure between the plate and 
rubber blanket); have a minimum 
amount of etch in your water foun- 
tain; and keep ink of such consis- 
tency as will pick up clean from plate 
and rubber and still have enough 
viscosity to clean the design at each 
impression. 

In regard to over-print varnish 
being too thin to distribute properly 
from your ink fountain to the ductor 
roller, you could have remedied this 
trouble by occasionally adding a 
little No. 5 litho varnish at extreme 
ends of rollers. We believe the var- 
nish was at fault in this instance. It 
should have had enough tack to turn 
the ductor roller without any subter- 
fuge being practiced. 

The fine-line design was weak in 
spots, because of improper exposure 
of the albumin film when printing 
down on the plate, we believe. With 
wrong exposure, the albumin film 
will not be durable enough to resist 
normal wear and tear on the press. 
There are many other factors, too 
numerous to mention here, which 
could cause this trouble. You could 
help this condition by washing out 
the plate with a good asphaltum 
wash-out solution, while the plate 
had been dampened with weak gum 
water, vigorously. rubbing it up— 
then gumming up the plate and fan- 
ning it dry. Afterwards, apply a lac- 
quer solution such as you mention in 
your letter. This treatment will also 
help your solids when they are weak, 
but since “prevention is better than 
cure” it would be well to follow the 
advice given above and a lot of your 
trouble will disappear. 





Washing Albumin Plates 


Is there anything that can be put into 
developing ink so that the pressman can 
run ahead on top of it, without wash- 
ing it out? 

After the photo-albumin plate is 
made, developing ink put on, and the 
plate is developed and etched, when 
sent to the press, the pressman com- 
plains that it won’t roll up on account 
of hard developing ink. He says there 
is no reason for him to wash it out un- 
der asphalt. 

If you know of anything I can do to 
overcome this condition, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from you.—Platemaker, 
San Francisco, 

A plate-developing ink has to have 
a base which will become hardened 
in a very short time when applied to 
the lithographic image. Therefore, it 
is quite possible that many of these 
preparations will act in the manner 
described by you, especially if the 
plate has been in storage for any 
length of time. We would not advise 
you to put anything into the devel- 
oping ink to keep it from drying too 
fast. Without knowing the compo- 
nent parts of the ink you are using it 
might spoil your developing ink. 





The Printing YOU Use 
Must PAY You... 


Our business is the production 
of Profitable Printing. 

We are organized to produce 
high-grade printing inexpen- 
sively—and efficiently. 

We want you to judge us— 
not by what we may say here 
but rather by what we can do 
for you. We want your busi- 
ness because we know we 
can produce printing that will 
not only SAVE you money but 
which will help you MAKE 
money. 

Give us your next order of 
printing—large or small—and 
let us show you if we are not 
the kind of printing organiza- 
tion for which you have been 
looking a long time. 


THE F. W. ORTH COMPANY 
* 2031-35 SECOND STREET 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, CHIO 
PHONE WALBRIDGE 5722 











Here is an idva for real go-getter selling 
copy to use in development of new business 
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Your best procedure would be to 
rub up your design under gum water 
with a regular rubbing-up ink after 
the plate is developed and you have 
given it a light etch. Then powder 
the design with a mixture of 75 per 
cent French chalk and 25 per cent 
powdered rosin. Clean up all dirt and 
give usual etch, gum-up, and dry. 

You can then wash out the plate 
with turpentine and apply a coating 
of regular asphaltum washout solu- 
tion. We recommend the mixture of 
25 per cent powdered rosin with the 
French chalk because, when no rosin 
is used, the French chalk forms a 
hardened film which is almost in- 
soluble in ordinary ink solvents. 


Blue-prints on Aluminum 

Will you kindly let me know the 
formula and procedure for making blue- 
prints on aluminum?—Paper Company, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

The following formula for coating 
blue-print plates is simple and easy 
to use: Water 7 ounces, alcohol 1 
ounce, citrate of iron and ammonia 
(green crystals) 1 ounce, potassium 
ferricyanide 34 ounce, gum arabic 
crystals 34 ounce, and Karo syrup 4 
ounce. 

Apply a generous amount to the 
plate and dry in the whirler. Then 
expose under the negative for fifteen 
minutes and develop under running 
water for ten minutes. Apply regular 
counter-etch and dry in whirler as 
before. The plate is now ready for 
hand work. 

When the hand work is completed, 
rub up under gum water, clean up, 
and etch in usual manner. The blue 
pattern on plate will not take ink. 

When plate is being exposed in 
vacuum frame, no masking is neces- 
sary. Before hand work is applied to 
plate it is a good idea to coat with a 
gum arabic solution, density 14 de- 
grees Baume, in parts where no work 
is required. This saves cleaning time. 


Camera Instruction 

I am interested in an instruction book 
on camera operation in the offset proc- 
ess. This book must be elementary in 
nature and still be complete enough to 
insure the eventual operation of the 
camera in black-and-white line and 
in half-tone work.—B.L.R., Woodstock, 
Illinois. 

We recommend “Photography and 
Plate - Making for Photo - Lithog - 
raphy” by I. H. Sayre. A copy may 
be obtained by sending $5.00 to the 
book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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Dot Etching Formulas 


What is a good solution to use on dry 
plates for stopping out on both the con- 
tinuous-tone negatives and the half- 
tone positives, also a formula? What, 
in your estimation, has proven to be the 
best etching solution and formula on 
both the continuous-tone negative and 
the half-tone positive? What is the best 
procedure to follow in local etching both 
for the continuous-tone negative and 
the half-tone positive? When the color 
separation is made in the camera, which 
tone (highlight, middletone, or shadow) 
usually needs the most correction? What 
type brushes are usually used for stop- 
ping-out and etching?—H.A.D., Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Farmer’s is one of the most popu- 


lar cutting solutions. It is useful also 
where it is necessary to increase con- 
trast. It is easily made as follows: 

Stock solution “A”: Water 16 
ounces, potassium ferricyanide 1% 
ounces. Stock solution “B”: Water 61 
ounces, sodium thiosulphate, 16 
ounces. For use, mix one part solu- 
tion A to four parts solution B. Add 
water to make thirty-two parts. Do 
not mix final solution until ready to 
put into use. 

If the above is used as a two-solu- 
tion formula by first treating the 
negative in a diluted bath of stock 
solution A, followed by a diluted 
bath of stock solution B, it can also 
be used as a proportional reducer 
and corrective for over-development. 

The following reducer can be used 
on both prints and negatives but 
must be used carefully, as cyanide is 
a deadly poison. Stock solution “A”: 
Iodine crystals, 5 parts, potassium 
iodine (10 per cent solution), 100 
parts. Formula: Water 90 parts, po- 
tassium cyanide 1 part, and stock 
solution “A,” 10 parts. 

A good stopping-out solution can 
be made by melting two ounces of 
stearin pitch. While hot, mix with 
four ounces of regular asphaltum 
wash-out solution. This can be ap- 
plied for small local areas with a 
small, soft brush, and for larger areas 
with a larger, soft brush. After ap- 
plication of this solution apply a 50- 
50 mixture of asphaltum powder and 
French chalk. Dust off before etching. 

It is usually found that middle 
tones need very little correction, 
with the highlights and shadow dots 
needing more attention. 

Dot etching locally may be done 
with a small brush and a cotton swab 
without the use of a stopping-out 
solution. This method requires an 
experienced operator and consider- 
able practice. 














PRINTING MUST BE 
WELL GROOMED... 


Speed is still another important 
attribute of photolithographic work 


CAMERA TO PRESS PLATE 


Large cameras make exact reproductions, and negatives can be dupli- 
cated as many times as desired. Large jobs are photo-composed many 
times up. Photolithography offers the shortest route between the original 
idea and the development of that idea into a usable product. 


HIGH-SPEED PRESSES 


Offset presses vary in size from the very small presses, on which 
letterheads are run, up to 64 inches. These presses vary in speed from 
2,500 to 6.000 an hour, the actual speed, of course, being dependent on 
many variable factors. When it is necessary and the customer will pay 
the bill, a job can be run off in less time than it takes a printer to order 
and receive electros for the job. 


ENLARGING OR REDUCING 


When a customer desires to reduce or enlarge his copy it can be done 
without extra cost, unless extreme sizes are required necessitating double 
photographic operations. Copy can be made smaller, larger, or same size 
by the simple operation of focusing the lens of a camera. Anything that 
can be photographed can be reproduced with positive fidelity, same 
size, enlarged, or reduced. Furthermore, this system permits a customer 
to get much more material on a page with a consequent lower cost for 
preparation, paper, presswork, and binding. Photolithography permits 
more words of text to any given page size than any other process. These 
advantages are of vital importance to many buyers of printed matter. 


PRINT ANY KIND OF PAPER 


Remarkable strides have been made during the past few years in 
making applicable to photolithography a wide variety of paper stocks. 
Today, for example, superb halftone effects may be produced by photo- 
lithography on antique, laid, handmade, and other papers. 


HALFTONES NO PROBLEM 


Beautiful fine-screen halfione effects and dense, smooth solids on 
rough texture paper give an advertising piece a striking, novel, high- 
quality appearance. A good photolithographer is able to produce sharp, 
clean, unbroken hairlines, fine shadings, and delicate type faces on the 
hardest of bond stocks. 


TYPEWRITING OR TYPESETTING 


Typewritten or printed text, line and wash drawings, maps, charts, 
photographs, and clippings can be reproduced with positive fidelity. Draw- 
ings made with a pen or brush can be reproduced direct from original 
drawings, prints, or from proofs of cuts pasted up with type matter. Under 
the offset printing process, halftones and solids have an exceptionally 
soft, pleasing tone with good retention of photographic detail. 


—From Folder by Rand Avery Printers, 871 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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@ The purpose of this article is to 
unravel some of these so-called “se- 
crets” of handling headings, letter- 
spacing, and the leading of type lines. 
Take the handling of headings. The 
right ways to handle display in ad- 
vertising, or printing, are these: 

1. Set headings in lower-case gen- 
erally, because the lower-case is 
easier and quicker to read. 

2. Break headings by sense when 
it can be done, or break into 
shapes that read well. 

Figure 3 is the conventional dia- 
and-short centered heading. Figure 2 
reverses the process. When you get 
copy that breaks this way, why force 
it into a shape like Figure 1? 

Figure 3 is the conventional dia- 
mond-shaped heading. Sometimes a 
heading looks better this way than 
the inverted pyramid in Figure 4. 

Now Figure 5 is a standard pyra- 
mid. Don’t be afraid to try it. You 
can make a subheading under it, or 
use a centered, raised initial. 

Figure 6 is the conventional flush- 
left-and-right two-line news head- 
ing. Sometimes this looks better than 
two lines not quite full measure. 

Figure 7 is a short-and-long flush- 
left heading. By placing a subhead- 


The tiny diagrams at left show how to 
break headings by sense in twelve different 
ways. Copy them for their idea value to 
help you when problems arise in your work 


ing under it, as shown, you get nice 
appearance and balance. Figure 8 is 
a long-and-short flush-left heading, 
the reverse of Figure 7. 

Figure 9 is two square lines set full 
measure. Figure 10 can be used for 
an extra long heading. By flushing 
lines on left they become easier and 
faster to read. 

Figure 11 is the old conventional 
three-deck news-style heading ap- 
plied to advertising. Figure 12 shows 
a three-line flush-right heading. 
This is a novelty makeup heading. 
The letterspacing system explained 


here was developed for use on high- . 


grade commercial printing and huge 
mail-order catalogs. It eliminates all 
guesswork, and shows exactly how 
much letterspacing is wanted. 

For instance, a layout for a beau- 
tiful title page would be sent to the 
composing room. The compositor 
would wide-space some lines, and 
tight-space other lines, in a forced 
attempt to fit the layout. To solve 
this problem, many types of jobs 
were analyzed and it was found that 
four variations are used generally. 

First, let us take a billhead in 
which a number of cap lines must be 
set. You are told it is a low-priced 
job and to do no fussing. The cap 
lines will then be set solid, so you 
tell the compositor to “set caps solid.” 

A little later another job comes 
along. It is a folder. You are told to 

















Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 Table 4 
Type Size |Tight-spaced Caps} Even-spaced Caps | Wide-spaced Caps| Full-spaced Caps 
Divide by 12 Divide by 6 Divide by 4 Divide by 2 

6-pt. .... | % % 1 3 

S=pt)...:.. | sy 1 1% 4 
10-pt. | 1 1% 2 5 
int. ....<| 1 2 3 6 
14-pt. .... 1% 21% 4 7 
18-pt. .... 1% 3 5 9 
Shot ....| 2 4 6 12 
30-pt. ....| 21% 5 8 15 
36-pt. ....| 3 6 9 18 
‘ak .... | 3% 7 11 21 
48-pt. ....| 4 8 12 24 
60-pt. ....| 5 10 15 30 
72-pt. i 6 12 18 36 

















FOUR USEFUL LETTERSPACING SYSTEMS 
In the above systems notice how all letterspacing increases automatically as type size in- 





cr . Note the basic dividing figures in each table which are the basis of these systems 
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EXPERT TYPOGRAPHERS’ SECRETS OFisp 


Article nine tells how to do good layout by learning to break headlines by sense, 
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PACING DISPLAY AND TEXT MATTER 


o letterspace scientifically, and how to lead between lines. @ By WILL LAUFER 
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face face 
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MINIMUM LEADING BETWEEN LINES 
The above table shows minimum leading 
to use for light-face, bold-face, and sans- 
serif types. Note how the leading increases 
in proportion as the type size increases 


exercise some care with it. Look at 
the table “Four Useful Letterspacing 
Systems.” The first column shows the 
type sizes ranging from 6-point to 
72-point; the second column titled 
“Table 1, Tight-spaced Caps.” 

Notice as you read downward how 
the spacing increases in a graduated 
ratio as the type size increases. The 
key to this spacing is the basic num- 
ber twelve divided into the type size, 
beginning at 12-point. Notice how 
the spacing on the sizes below 12- 
point decreases systematically. 

While this spacing is not wide 
enough to eliminate the cutting-in of 
letters (except on condensed types), 
it does open up the caps enough to 
let in some air. 

You are handed another job. This 
time the salesman brings out a nice 
booklet, tells you he wants some 
class put into it, and to space the caps 
nicely. To get the proper spacing for 
the job, look at third column titled 
“Table 2, Even-spaced Caps.” 

Table 2 is the foundation of this 
whole letterspacing system because 
it eliminates the cutting-in of letters. 
You can try it out yourself by going 
to the nearest display type case, and 
doing the following: 

Set caps A and W in your stick. 
Drop caps I and N on the same line. 
Then set any other letters like caps 
N and G on the same line, as in the 
word “awning.” Start putting space 
between caps I and N, for whatever 
type size you use, as shown by table. 
Space out the rest of the caps to 





6-point Bodoni Light, 1-point leaded 

Type lines do not look inviting to a reader 
when they are set solid, or tightly jammed 
together. Besides, they are difficult to fol- 
low from line to line. They make the reader 


8-point Bodoni Light, 1-point leaded 


Type lines do not look inviting to 
a reader when they are set solid, or 
tightly jammed together. Besides, 
they are difficult to follow from line 


10-point Bodoni Light, 2-point leaded 


Type lines do not look invit- 
ing to a reader when they are 
set solid, or tightly jammed 
together. Besides, they are 


12-point Bodoni Light, 3-point leaded 

Type lines do not look in- 
viting to a reader when 
they areset solid, or tightly 
jammed together. Besides, 





‘Type lines do not look 


6 point Bodoni Bold, 2-point leaded 

Type lines do not look inviting to a 
reader when they are set solid, or 
tightly jammed together. Besides, they 
are difficult to follow from line to line. 


8-point Bodoni Bold, 3-point leaded 

Type lines do not look inviting 
to a reader when they are set 
solid, or tightly jammed to- 
gether. Besides, they are difficult 


10-point Bodoni Bold, 4-point leaded 
Type lines do not look in- 
viting to a reader when 
they are set solid, or tight- 
ly jammed together. Be- 


12-point Bodoni Bold, 5-point leaded 


inviting to the reader 
when they are set solid, 
or tightly jammed to- 








The above setup shows light- and bold-face type leaded between lines as charted in the 
table. Comparison will show why bold-face needs more leading than does light-face type 


match. You will find then that no 
cutting-in, or spacing out, is neces- 
sary between caps A and W. 

This spacing is useful generally for 
“repro” lines, title pages, and other 
cap lines, where a smooth, even ap- 
pearance is desired. The key to this 
spacing is the basic number six di- 
vided into the type size over 12-point. 

Notice how the spacing on the sizes 
below 12-point decreases. In spac- 
ing small caps by this method, use 
one-half point less space than table. 

Suppose that the next job you get 
is a very fine menu and program. To 
get the right letterspacing for this 
job, you use the fourth column titled 
“Table 3, Wide-spaced Caps.” 

This letterspacing is particularly 
useful for spacing Bodoni, or other 
modern type faces. It is also valuable 
for spacing wide-faced types to elim- 
inate cutting-in of letters. It puts 
enough white space between letters 
to give them a rich, distinctive ap- 
pearance when printed. 

Use this spacing generally on the 
finest printing where you have 
plenty of white space to work with. 
The key to this spacing is the num- 


ber four divided into the type sizes 
from 12-point upward. 

The spacing below 12-point was 
discovered by experimenting. The 
spacing you see tabled has been tried 
and tested, and found to match the 
rest of the system. Once again when 
using small caps, space them one- 
half point less than the caps. 

Again, you are handed a price cat- 
alog containing running heads and 
catch lines. You decide to set them 
in spaced caps, or italic caps, spread- 
ing them wider than usual. You also 
want to set them on the machine to 
make them a production job. 

The right way to go about it would 
be to use the spacing shown in the 
fifth column titled “Table 4, Full- 
spaced Caps.” Set up one style of 
each line by hand, to get perfect 
spacing adjustments. Then hand 
them to the machine operator, with 
a proof, for exact duplication. The 
key to this spacing is the basic num- 
ber two divided into the type size 
for all sizes. 

You can use this entire letterspac- 
ing system in your plant by enlarg- 
ing the table, and hanging copies of 





it in the layout and composing rooms, 
and specifying which table number 
to follow for the job in hand. 

A good layout man should know 
also exactly how much minimum 
leading to specify automatically be- 
tween type lines of any size— 
whether quality or cheap printing. 
Type must be easy to read. 

To learn correct line-spacing, start 
with the smallest, most generally 
used type size, which is 6-point. By 
working upward in progressive stages 
we will approach the problem in a 
systematic way. 

Now, look at the table captioned 
“Minimum Leading Between Lines.” 
This is the minimum leading to use 
between type lines to make them 
easy to read. This system has been 
tried and tested for many years, and 
found practical. 

The first column of the table titled 
“Type Size” shows the sizes of type 
ranging from 6-point to 36-point. 

The second column titled “Light 
Face” shows the leading to use on 
the type sizes, from 6-point to 36- 
point. As you read down the column 
you will see that there is a regular 
increase in leading between lines as 
the type size increases. 

Now, look at the third column 
titled “Bold Face.” Notice by com- 
parison that the bold-face contains 
more leading between lines than 
light-face type. Notice how this prin- 
ciple is proved in the large panel at 
the side of the table of leading. An- 
alyze the spacing between lines of 
the light and bold types. Then you 
will see why this extra spacing is so 
necessary. 

The last column titled “Sans Serif” 
refers to such types as Futura, Kabel, 
Vogue, Metro, Franklin Gothic, and 
other single-stroke types. Sans-serif 
type is used a great deal today for 
text matter. If not set properly it is 
most difficult to read, because all 
strokes run up and down. 

Serifs help your eyes to travel 
across the lines. When you use sans- 
serif type as a text face, you- must 
create an artificial serif. This can be 
done only by adding the proper 
white space between lines. Sans-serif 
types generally should have at least 
as much, if not more, space between 
lines as bold-face type. 

The key to the leading of sans- 
serif type as shown is the number 
two divided into the type size. Ex- 
ample: 12 points divided by 2 points 
equals 6 points to lead between lines. 





To Compete—Keep Up To Date 


By PETER DENNERLEIN* 


Those of you who attended the print- 
ing equipment exposition in Grand 
Central Palace last October will remem- 
ber the advanced equipment exhibited, 
units which if more widely used would 
greatly improve the profit situation of 
our industry. 

If we printers would make demands 
on the manufacturers instead of wait- 
ing for them to try to sell us what they 
have, we would not worry about off- 
set, rotagravure, or any other process 
putting us out of business. 

For example, back in 1928, I inquired 
of a high executive in a manufacturing 
firm why they would not come out with 
a two-color, 25 by 38. He referred me 
to his sales manager. Several weeks 
later the vice-president called on me to 
explain that his firm could not build a 
two-color. First, the engineering cost 
would be approximately a million dol- 
lars, and, second, they had canvassed 
the field and the most they could hope 
to sell would be about twenty-five such 
presses. 

One year later, after the depression 
had already started, a different com- 
pany came out with a two-color like 
the one we asked for, and has today 
sold hundreds of them. This shows we 
know our needs and should speak up. 

Instead of talking about the short- 
comings of a competing process, be it 
offset or gravure, why not concentrate 
on the problems of the particular 
process we are using? Let’s compete 
with the best equipment available and 
actually make money out of the process 
we are using, regardless of which one 
it happens to be. 

There is room today for letterpress, 
for offset, for rotagravure. Money can 
be made on all three—but not with the 
equipment we purchased in 1905, 1915, 
or even 1925. You are not driving a 1915 
automobile, are you? If not, why do 
you expect to make money in the print- 
ing business if you have antiquated 
1915 equipment? 

To make desire-creating reproduc- 
tions possible, publishers have found it 
necessary not only constantly to de- 
velop new methods but basically to 
change printing processes. Thirty years 
ago all two- and four-color pages were 
printed on flat-bed sheet-fed presses. 
There were some rotary web presses, 
all of which were printing black-and- 
white pages—but the quality was very 
inferior when compared with the print- 
ing that was produced by the flat-bed 
presses. 

With the introduction of two-color 
flat-bed presses, at about the same time 
as the rotary web presses, advertisers 


* Digest of an address given before 
the Sixth District Conference of the 
Printing House Craftsmen, held in Chi- 
cago on May 25. Mr. Dennerlein is gen- 
eral director of manufacture of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


became more aware of the value of 
color in advertising. 

About 1920, the multicolor press 
made its debut, but was found unable 
to do satisfactory work of instantane- 
ous printing of one color on top of an- 
other. Yet, in less than five years most 
of the larger circulation magazines had 
adopted that type of color-printing 
machinery. 

About 1928, the perfecting color press, 
printing two colors on one side and 
four colors on the reverse, came into 
the field. However, it required the use 
of a tympan or offset sheet on the two- 
color side, which licked off the printing 
on that side because of the impression 
made when the four colors were print- 
ing on the reverse side. This brought 
about the steam drum and gas oven 
ideas that enabled us to use heat-set 
inks with resulting increased speed. 

Publishers tried to find a new process 
to supplement letterpress. Offset print- 
ing was finally discarded because of the 
inability to make offset plates durable 
enough for an entire run. Also, the inks 
did not give the same life and color 
values that it was possible to get in 
letterpress. 

Then came gravure, used in commer- 
cial printing for the past fifty years. 
But not until 1934 was it possible to 
increase the speed of rotagravure print- 
ing. Through the use of volatile inks 
that process had something which the 
publisher, advertiser, and reader had 
long sought; that is, a continuity of 
tone without distortion caused by a half- 
tone dot. In letterpress, the halftone dot 
will carry only so much ink. In gravure, 
the ink in reverse dots (depressions or 
intagliations) can be piled on the paper 
to any desired depth. 

During the past five years many 
changes have taken place and much 
has been done to perfect gravure. To- 
day it is an outstanding medium for the 
reproduction of the finest color photog- 
raphy, water-color, oil, or any kind of 
art, because of its superior adaptability 
to reproduce qualities that may be lost 
in the halftone method. 

All these developments and improve- 
ments have given gravure a place of 
definite and growing importance in 
magazine production, both as an im- 
portant supplement and an improve- 
ment over letterpress printing. 

The answer to your problems, accord- 
ing to experiences of the allied publish- 
ing field, is a rejuvenation of minds, as 
well as physical equipment. We cannot 
stay in business and make money with 
methods and equipment that are twenty 
to forty years old. We in the magazine 
field have done something about it. 
Presses are being installed not only in 
Springfield but in Dayton and else- 
where, replacing equipment that is less 
than ten years old. Where are you go- 

ing—ahead with the industry? 

It is more profitable—and a lot more 
fun—to get ahead and stay ahead. 
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Two-color Register Loss 

Some time ago we wrote you con- 
cerning the possibility of registering 
our color forms flat on a stone with the 
expectation that they would thus regis- 
ter on our two-color press. We have 
devised a system whereby we get very 
good register flat. We interlay our 
stereotype plates to make them type 
high before we tack them to a one- 
piece wooden base. The form is within 
.002 inch of type high. Our trouble now 
is that one cylinder makes a longer 
print. The front cylinder duplicated the 
flat impression very closely but the 
back cylinder (first cylinder) produced 
a print 3-32 inch longer around the 
cylinder. The bed bearers have been 
underlayed to .9165 inch; the cylinder 
bearers measure .070 inch. The cylin- 
ders have been lowered. The packing 
with the cardboard being printed is 
about .003 inch over cylinder bearers. 
We had high hopes that this scheme 
would work, as it would do away with 
much idle press time. Please let me 
know what is wrong. 

Your statement leaves a doubt as 
to- height of the form. It should not 
be two-thousandths under type high 
but type high at least. Heavy, solid 
forms on wood base are sometimes 
printed several thousandths over 
type high because of the compres- 
sion. Ordinarily the first thing ques- 
tioned in the case of a long print is 
an overpacked cylinder, resulting 
from a form that is under type high 
under impression, or from a cylin- 
der not riding the bearers firmly. 
The cylinders should be pulled down 
to .907 inch. In testing the register, 
after cylinder is at .907, and with 
form at least type high, pack the cyl- 
inder for the stock being printed so 
as to get a good impression. Wash 
the forms after raising the rollers 
and with clean bearers run the press 
several minutes with trip released 
in order to stretch the draw sheet. 
Tighten drawsheet again with reel 
rod, lower rollers, trip press, let the 
press run at speed. Then release trip 
and take a dozen impressions on 
drawsheet to determine if bed and 
cylinder are registering. The cylin- 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


der may not be riding the bearers 
firmly or the register rack may not 
be adjusted properly. Before setting 
register rack, both ends should be 
set with proper air pressure and 
after setting cylinder to bearers and 
adjusting the register rack, the in- 
termediate gear should be adjusted. 
Register at regular running speed by 
pulling three sheets and using the 
second sheet to register. See that 
the brush is holding the sheet against 
cylinder. 


Mechanical-cut Overlays 

Could you tell us if there is a me- 
chanical overlay on the market which 
is easily and quickly manipulated for 
short runs, for halftone cuts? We have 
tried one mechanical overlay but it re- 
quires too much time and is liable to 
crack on solids. 

This cracking is not a common 
complaint about the overlay you 
have tried. Have you carefully fol- 
lowed instructions and consulted the 
manufacturer? There are a number 
of other mechanical overlays on the 
market. We are sending you names 
and addresses of the manufacturers, 
who will gladly send information. 


Changing Tympan Bar 

Is it possible to change the tympan 
bar on an old type cylinder press to the 
newer square, without a great deal of 
expense being involved? 

It is practicable to change the tym- 
pan bar (blanket or drawsheet rod) 
to the later square type on any press 
of this name built since about 1900 
and in some cases on earlier presses. 
While the cost would not be exces- 
sive, a definite reply is impossible 
without having the serial number of 
the press, which you should find 
stamped on the finished portion of 
the side frame, just under the cylin- 
der shaft, on the feeder side of the 
press and also on one corner of the 
surface of the bed. Suggest that you 
send this information to the manu- 
facturer and refer to this letter. The 
maker can then supply exact costs. 


Composition Rollers 

I am an apprentice pressman and 
want information concerning composi- 
tion rollers such as care, cause of run- 
downs, effect of copying ink, correct 
pressroom temperature and humidity, 
effect on rollers if pressroom is too cold, 
and any other facts. 


There is a roller manufacturing 
plant located in your vicinity, we 
suggest you visit it at your conven- 
ience and ask the manager any 
questions you wish about rollers. 
You will find him pleased to give 
you all available information, to 
your mutual advantage. Briefly an- 
swering here: Newly cast rollers 
may be seasoned in the plant where 
cast, if ordered before needed on the 
press. If not, the printer should al- 
low them to season for a few days, 
before using, until they have lost the 
tenderness of a new roller and are 
firm, which may be determined by 
pinching a small piece off the end. 

If the composition tears very eas- 
ily, the roller lacks firmness. Small 
rollers may be stored in a horizon- 
tal position but large rollers should 
be stored in a vertical position. In 
some shops, machine oil is run on the 
inking system of the press at quit- 
ting time in the evening and remains 
on the rollers until they are washed 
up for the next job. In other shops, 
the rollers are washed in the eve- 
ning. Kerosene is the detergent least 
harmful to rollers, and the cheapest, 
but care must be taken to get the 
kerosene off in washing up. To save 
time, gasoline and other washes are 
used by many pressmen. 

Copying ink causes the composi- 
tion to chip. Old rollers are used and 
washed off with water. A favorable 
atmospheric condition is possible 
with temperature of seventy to sev- 
enty-five degrees F. and relative 
humidity of fifty to sixty. Rundowns 
may be caused by lack of lubrica- 
tion, too tight setting against ink 
plate and vibrators and too high a 
temperature with high humidity. On 
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one press, the roller cores serve as 
oil reservoirs and should be supplied 
with oil when in use. The melted 
composition of a rundown is easiest 
removed by placing paper in contact 
with the sticky mass which adheres 
to the paper. 

Excessive humidity may cause 
waterlogged rollers, which lack the 
needed tack, and too low a tempera- 
ture may cause the roller to lose the 
needed resiliency. Rollers should not 
be exposed to high temperature or 
high humidity in storage. Low rules, 
under type height, are available and 
reduce the cutting of the roller’s 
periphery. 


Decalcomania Process 

Will you favor us with any informa- 
tion that you may have pertaining to the 
decalcomania process of printing and 
type of ink and grade of paper that is 
used, also with any reference that you 
may have pertaining to the printing of 
decalcomania seals? 

We are sending you the names of 
sources of supply of the materials 
used. Most of this product is by off- 
set lithography, although some is by 
letterpress with rubber plates. “Dec- 
als” are mostly reproduced by two 
methods. In one the image is trans- 
ferred directly upon a surface. In the 
other, the decal is slipped off the 
paper and placed on the surface with 
an adhesive. In the first method, the 
colors are printed in reverse order 
of sequence so that the color printed 
first appears as the last on the sur- 
face. A special water-soluble size 
paper is used. In the first method, 
several impressions of opaque white 
are last printed. In the alternate- 
method the opaque white is printed 
first and the colors follow in the reg- 
ular order of sequence. This work is 
highly specialized in plants produc- 
ing decals by lithography for many 
years and many purposes. 


Complaints About Metal 


We purchase our machine-cast metal 
from a commercial shop and our press- 
man has been complaining about it. 
Operator admits the metal is not as good 
as it should be but is unable to find the 
trouble. I wonder if you could advise us 
what correction could be made to im- 
prove this machine-cast matter. 


Not only the formula for the metal 
but its care, the temperature at 
which it is used, and the operation of 
the machine enter into considera- 
tion and we advise that the operator 
submit samples to both a reliable 
metal supplier and the manufacturer 
of the machine. 





Bare Cylinder Is Inked 


One of my cylinder presses picks up 
ink on a spot on the bare cylinder on 
the edge just past the draw bar. I have 
raised the cylinder slightly and the spot 
disappeared for a few jobs but returned 
again. The ink piles on this spot and if 
I use a sheet inside the bands, it trans- 
fers to this and on to the sheet being 
fed. I enclose a sketch of where the spot 
marks, about nine square inches. 

So far as we know, this is some- 
thing for the record if we under- 
stand you. We have never seen or 
heard of this trouble previously. 
The solution will be difficult without 
additional information to supply a 
true picture so that guessing between 
the lines is not necessary. In the first 
place, it would help if you could as- 
certain where the ink is coming from. 
Possibly this can be done by wash- 
ing the ink off the cylinder and then 
turning the press over by hand, 
watching the spot which receives the 
ink. Without this information, the 
following deductions are offered. 

From your letter it appears that 
this unwanted ink is deposited on 
the back side of the cylinder; that 
is, the side which does not carry a 
drawsheet and is close to the edge 
next to the drawsheet reel rod. Fur- 
thermore, the ink is not deposited 
clear across lengthwise to the axis 





THE A-AP-APOL- 
OGETIC PRINTER 





THE doctor gets his money 

And the lawyer gets his fee. 
Both put a value on their work 

Without consulting me. 


The grocer sends a monthly bill 
That nearly makes me faint, 

But I know I've got to pay it 
And with never a complaint. 


The power company sends a man 
To read the metered bill, 

And I trot down with the money 

. To deposit in its till, 


But when my printer comes around 
I'll know without a doubt 

That he’s going to quote me prices 
With his sharpened pencil out! 











By Lou Larsen, courtesy “The Business Printer.” 
March 1940 issue by Porte Publishing Company 








of the cylinder. On any flat-bed 
press of this type, a portion of the 
ink plate comes directly under this 
part of the cylinder at the time the 
bed is reversing. It is not possible to 
say how miuch of the ink plate comes 
under this part of the cylinder with- 
out having the serial number of the 
press. By knowing the press num- 
ber, one may determine the distance 
from the gripper edge around to this 
part of the cylinder. It is necessary 
to know the location of the gripper 
line on the bed in relation to the bed 
(chase) clamps. Without this infor- 
mation it is impossible to tell just 
how much of this part of the cylin- 
der is lapped by the ink plate. 


Spray Helps Dry Varnish 

We are attempting to varnish a label 
and cannot get the varnish to dry 
quickly enough to prevent sticking the 
sheets. We are using overprint varnish 
on an automatic job cylinder press with 
a zinc tint block. The varnish goes on 
smoothly and, if it were not necessary 
to stack, we would be getting along in 
fine shape. We used a flame drier and 
also tried it without the flame. If you 
can give us any immediate advice re- 
garding the proper method of doing this 
kind of work we would be grateful. We 
would also appreciate any information 
regarding overprinting with a cellu- 
lose lacquer and advise as to whether 
special equipment is necessary and 
whether or not it is a practical proce- 
dure in a medium-sized shop. 

The best current practice is to use 
the non-offset spray with a special 
solution in overprint varnishing. Be- 
fore the advent of the spray some 
preferred a rubber to a metal plate. 
It is important, if sticking and “freez- 
ing” are to be avoided, not to use 
more varnish than is needed. This is 
the tendency on an occasional job, 
done with the hope of equaling the 
appearance of spirit varnishing, 
which is impossible. If excess var- 
nish is used, it is necessary to rack 
and wake the sheets up by winding 
to avoid sticking and consequent 
spotting. Occasional inspection at in- 
tervals until the job is delivered is 
a safeguard against sweating and 
freezing. Owing to varying condi- 
tions it is well to take these precau- 
tions on all varnishing jobs. 

Cellulose lacquer is not over- 
printed but applied on a cylinder 
roller-coating machine or, after thin- 
ning down, with a spray gun. On a 
large scale, conveyors and drying 
ovens are used. While there are fire 
hazards, a medium-sized shop with 
right equipment can do this work. 
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Cards Droop on Ends 


Enclosed you will find two cards on 
which are pasted woolen samples. We’ve 
been printing these in large quantities 
for several years. The only complaint is 
that when they are assembled in the 
sample box, about 100 high, they droop 
on the ends, and make a very unattrac- 
tive appearance for the trade. On the 
other hand, we are advised that the 
same type of card, in the sample box of 
our customers’ competitor, lies perfectly 
flat and does not droop. We print the 
cards with the curl up. When placed in 
the box, after the samples are attached, 
they are flat, but in a few days they be- 
gin to droop. What can be done to rem- 
edy this? 

You might try printing on the op- 
posite side of the card and aiso cut- 
ting the cards out of the large sheet 
at a right angle to the present cut, 
in relation to the ends that droop. 
Different cards vary in droop; how- 
ever, and it is likely if you will se- 
cure samples of the preferred, non- 
drooping card and submit these to 
the paper dealer he will recom- 
mend a change to the brand of card 
used by your competitor. This is as- 


suming that his brand and yours are 
exposed to the same atmospheric 
handling, and other conditions. 


Celluloid Printing 

We have a job to be printed on cellu- 
loid and it should be printed so that it 
will not wear off readily. Is there an ink 
available that will print on celluloid and 
stay on it? Is it advisable to use a metal 
plate or should we have a rubber plate 
made for this purpose? 

Celluloid is not penetrated by 
printing ink, so there is no bond to 
hold it on the smooth surface. A so- 
lution of the problem of holding the 
ink on the celluloid against friction 
is to print on mat (dull finish) cellu- 
loid and lacquer it, after the ink has 
dried, with pyroxylin lacquer. This 
is necessary if the print is to be ex- 
posed to considerable friction. If fric- 
tion is negligible, it is customary to 
print on glossy, lacquered celluloid 
with a special ink. Consult your ink- 
maker after you have decided on 
your method. Rubber plates, except 
for fine-screen halftones, are well 
adapted to printing on celluloid. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Eugene Field’s Copy 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Causes of Offset 


In the article on page 40, September 
issue, “Sprays—Today’s Offset Remedy,” 
you say: “With so many possible causes 
of offset—at least ten—the introduction 
of the non-offset spray gun truly filled 
a long-felt want.” When you have an 
opportunity, will you jot these down for 
our information? 

1. Ink not suited to the paper. 
Paper may be broadly graded into 
three divisions: absorbent—ranging 
from waterleaf and blotter through 
news-print, mimeograph, uncoated 
books, offset, antique book; paper of 
moderate absorbency—as sized and 
super-coated, machine-coated and 
coated; and practically impermeable 
—such as glassines, parchments, 100 
per cent rag bond and ledger, and 
the cellulose tissues like Cellophane 
and Kodapak. The absorbent papers 
are adapted to the use of soft or thin 
ink with good penetration which 
fairly shoots into the paper on con- 
tact. Such inks are worse than use- 
less on hard, impermeable surfaces, 
as they are built to dry largely by 
penetration. If penetration is im- 
possible, the soft ink lies on the hard 
surface and offsets very easily. 

For the type of paper visualized 
by “coated,” an ink is built which 
does not lack penetration but at the 
same time is able to gel quickly 
without really drying bone hard, 
thus allowing for surprinting of other 
inks on the first down. 

In the third class, an ink is re- 
quired that gets no help from ab- 
sorbency and depends on oxidation 
(change from liquid to solid on the 
surface of the stock) for drying. 

A very common mishap in many 
shops is to get a rush order to be 
printed on coated or dull-coated 
paper in a colored ink. A look in the 
ink cabinet shows no halftone ink of 
the required color. Well, a job ink 
will do. The press is all inked up, 
makeready finished, and the run 
started. Picking starts. The ink is re- 
duced with petrolatum, lanolin, or 
other favorite dope. Match of color 
is lost by weakening the color with 
addition of grease, so more ink must 
be carried and that means offset. 
Before the spray, the way out was 
to run the job under color or gray, 
displeasing to critical customers. 

Much offset is avoided without 
running under color by carefully 
suiting the ink to the paper. 

2. Cheap ink. It lacks sufficient 
pigment color, thereby necessitating 
excessive film of ink to match color, 





leading to offset. Offset is avoided 
by an ink which loses its wetness or 
adhesiveness very quickly after the 
impression and this is more prac- 
ticable in a thin film because less ink 
or varnish has to penetrate the 
paper. If the color pigment content 
is strong, a thinner varnish can be 
used which also assists penetration. 

3. Poor distribution. This may be 
due to rollers out of condition, or 
not properly set, not enough rollers, 
either form, distributors, or vibra- 
tors, or all three. Addition of enough 
distribution equipment to properly 
mull and shear the ink decreases the 
quantity of ink that must be carried 
to cover. 

4. Variations in ink supply not 
noticed and provided for. A number 
of high-grade print shops use agi- 
tators in all their press fountains. 
Canned ink, after a short time, 
changes from its condition in the 
ink mill and, by using an agitator in 
the fountain, the first step is taken 
to restore the ink to its condition on 
leaving the mill. Otherwise, dirt and 
paper lint working into the fountain, 
and separation of varnish from pig- 
ment affect the color of the inking. 
First snap judgment is to open up 
the fountain, with either the “dog” 
or screws, thereby inviting offset. 
Along with agitators, leading print- 
ers have adopted a system of clean- 
ing the presses at regular intervals. 
A number of shops have air pipe 
lines arranged to reach all presses 
and the brush, cross-rods, feedboard, 
et cetera, are cleaned every eight 
hours or oftener as required. A vac- 
uum sheet cleaner is used in some 
plants to clean the sheets before they 
reach the form. This helps to keep 
the ink clean. 

5. Unfavorable atmospheric condi- 
tions. These are responsible for much 
offset. Ink is built to work at 70 de- 
grees F. and a relative humidity 
around 50 to 60. A drop of ten de- 
grees in temperature changes an ink 
radically by increasing its viscosity 
one full step in the grade, and de- 
creasing its penetration correspond- 
ingly. It is no longer itself. In many 
shops the temperature is allowed to 
fall so low during the night that a 
suitable temperature for the ink is 
not obtained until noon. That is be- 
cause the metal of (and on) the 
presses warms up more slowly than 
the air. 

This often compels reduction of, or 
a change of, ink in the morning. 
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Waum we de- 


liver our printing jobs we deliver 
full count, To make sure of this we 
check it several ways. The count 
on the paper bought for the job— 
the count on the press run—the 
count on the bindery are all com- 
pared and allowances made for 
spoilage. When the finished job 
reaches the shipping room, it’s 
counted again either by hand or 
by weight before being packed for 
final shipment. 

Kalkhoff packages are neatly 
wrapped in dust proof, moisture 
proof, heavy Kraft paper. Each 
package is clearly marked as to 
contents and quantity and, if the 
job is of a nature which will per- 
mit, a copy of it is gum-siripped 
on one end of the package for easy 
identification. It is then labeled 
and delivered. 

This end of the business is only 
a small detail but an important 
one. Customers frequently go out 
of their way to compliment us on 
the way we handle these little 
things. After all it’s the little plus- 
values we offer that make it a 
pleasure to do business with us. 

Phone WAlker 5-3334 and let's 
talk about that printing job you are 
planning to place. 

KALKHOFF PRESS, INC. 

PRINTERS 
175 VARICK STREET 
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little-mentioned, yet important part of 
printers’ service is well covered above. 


After lunch, when the room is 
warm, a change to the original ink 
is indicated—but it is often over- 
looked. Suitable heat materially aids 
drying by increasing both the ab- 
sorbency of paper and penetration 
of ink. Inks dry at temperatures 
from 45 to 125 degrees F. when ex- 
posed to diffuse light and with plenty 
of fresh air to supply oxygen. But 
when the temperature is under 70 
degrees in winter the ink is likely 
to dry too slowly and induce offset. 


Safe Type Cleaner 


On page 47, December issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, we found an article, 
“Safer Type Cleaner.” We have been 
using a proprietary product for type 
cleaning which is very effective and 
evaporates more rapidly than gasoline, 
but it is highly explosive. Our insur- 
ance policies permit us to have only 
five gallons on the premises. We had 
tried to locate a substitute without suc- 
cess. We have used carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, but it is very costly, around a dol- 
lar a gallon, while the proprietary wash 


costs 211c a gallon. We are not able to 
get any information on trichlorethylene. 
Would you be able to give us a little 
more information on it? 

“Tri” is as costly as carbon tetra- 
chloride, to which it is chemically 
allied, both having the same freedom 
from fire hazard. We are sending 
you the name of the source of sup- 
ply of both. The manufacturers will 
be pleased to send you booklets fully 
describing both and giving the pro- 
portions of mixtures of each with 
alcohol, naphtha, benzol, et cetera, 
which will be free of fire hazard. A 
mixture of gasoline and one of the 
two, “tri” and carbon tetrachloride, 
is a very good, safe type cleaner. 


Troublesome Gold Ink 

We have lately had a lot of difficulty 
in printing gold ink on coated stock. Our 
foreman says even if the highest grade 
of coated stock is used, and the highest 
grade of gold ink,’a satisfactory job can- 
not be attained with one impression. We 
are enclosing herewith sample of a job 
which was run in one impression of gold 
ink and then varnished. Our foreman 
says that the varnish is necessary to pre- 
vent the gold ink from rubbing off. Is it 
possible to dispense with the varnish 
also? This job was printed on a job cyl- 
inder press with an auxiliary roller. You 
will note a light spot due to the twist of 
the last form roller. For this reason, both 
colors had to be double-rolled. Can you 
tell us of any way to eliminate this and 
the equipment needed? 

Two impressions of gold ink look 
better than one. Many jobs are run 
in two impressions of gold ink with- 
out varnishing but varnishing in- 
creases the resistance to rub. The 
last roller may be raised out of con- 
tact with the form and used as a 
distributor. Consult press manufac- 
turer about best auxiliary roller for 
this press. 


Imperfect Letters 

A customer complains that many of 
the letters in the text of his magazine 
have the appearance of being broken. 
He is a scientist who works with a mag- 
nifying glass. He has scanned the text 
under discussion with the glass. His 
complaint is quite vigorous and we have 
to have something definite to say to 
him. The matrices are not badly worn. 
The job is printed on a cylinder press 
with good halftone ink. What can we 
say to him? 

This is a problem where you will 
need to use diplomacy for, while 
your print is up to the generally ac- 
cepted standard, this is true because 
the reader seldom puts a glass on the 
printed type. If this scientist is un- 
shakeable in establishing a higher 
standard, as set by the glass, you 
may have to get new matrices. 
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Educators Meet June 30 

The publishing and printing depart- 
ment of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester, New 
York, can rightfully take considerable 
pride in its workmanship on the pro- 
gram printed for the 19th Annual Con- 
ference on Printing Education. This is 
being held at Rochester from June 30 
to July 3, and is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Guild. 

One of the interesting features of the 
workmanship in the program folder is 
the indexing method. The standard page 
size for general listing of officers and for 
meeting details and notes, is 4 by 6% 
inches. Each day’s reference data is in- 
dexed for convenience, the index pages 
being alternately diagonally cut and 
square cut. 

The index for Sunday, June 30, is 
diagonally cut from a 45-inch width 
at the top to 4% inches at the base. The 
July 1 index is square cut to a 414-inch 
side trim. July 2 is diagonally cut again, 
this time to 5 inches at the top of the 
page and 41% inches at the bottom. The 
square cut index for July 3 is a 5-inch 
trim. Hamilton Victoria cover paper is 
used for these indexes, the colors being 
light blue, gray, terra cotta, and ivory, 
respectively. The cover is also light blue 
Hamilton Victoria, French fold with 
Wire-O binding. Cover and index pages 
are printed in lavender and green; text 
pages are eggshell text of the same 
stock, printed in lavender and black. 

The program lists talks by well known 
educational leaders in graphic arts; also, 
executives in the industry. These latter 
will include Howard N. King of the In- 
tertype Corporation, John M. Collins of 
American Type Founders, and C. R. 
Spicher of the Miehle Press. A talking 
movie will be shown also by Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation. 


Pioneer Printer Dies 


Michael Colbert, one of the well 
known leaders in the graphic arts in- 
dustry of Chicago, died at the age of 
eighty-four years. He was a printer for 
the Chicago Tribune from 1879 until he 
retired in 1934. 

_For many years Mr. Colbert was ac- 

tive in printers’ union affairs. He was 
president of the Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 from 1900 to 1903, and 
secretary-treasurer from 1913 to 1917. 
He also served as an organizer for the 
International Typographical Union and 
was a delegate to its convention in 1888. 
He was a past president of the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association. 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


Mr. Colbert learned his trade in the 
old days of hand-set type, but later be- 
came a linotype operator. In the years 
just before his retirement he was a 
makeup man. 


Trenholm Joins Intertype 

George F. Trenholm, whose name is 
well known to the graphic arts through 
his designs Trenholm Old Style, Tren- 
holm Cursive, and Trenholm Bold, is 
now associated with Intertype Corpora- 
tion, according to the announcement of 
Neal Dow Becker, president. He will 
hold the office of type designer and type 
counsel, adding his services to these of 
the present Intertype authorities, How- 
ard N. King and B. Walter Radcliffe. 


GEORGE F. TRENHOLM 


The work done by Mr. Trenholm is 
well known throughout the field, not 
only for type design but also for book, 


catalog, magazine cover, and advertising 


designs, which have won for him a wide 
recognition. Besides the types men- 
tioned, Mr. Trenholm produced an al- 
phabet of ‘old style letters which have 
been used in U.T.A. apprentice train- 
ing, several varieties of ornaments and 
borders, and the face called “Georgian 
Cursive.” 

Five years ago the Advertising Typog- 
raphers of America awarded Mr. Tren- 
holm first prize in book type designing. 
He is known also as past president of 
the Boston Society of Printers and a 
former instructor of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. He is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and the Typophiles. 


San Francisco Invites You 

There are two good reasons for mak- 
ing your reservation early if you are 
planning on attending the convention of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen in San Francisco. 
The first is because there is to be another 
large convention held at the same time, 
so accommodations may be at a pre- 
mium. And the second reason: the set 
of five miniature books on the history 
of printing on the Pacific Coast, which 
will be given to all who register in 
advance. 

Description of the books sounds like 
they would be well worth having. The 
set will be printed by the various 
Craftsmen’s Guilds and will be “beau- 
tifully printed and hand bound, packed 
in a cloth-covered, gold-stamped slip 
case.” It is planned to make these books 
a collector’s item by destroying all un- 
used books and also destroying all type 
forms. 

The $10 registration fee will cover 
not only the books and admittance to 
all sessions of the convention, but also 
admission to the San Francisco World’s 
Fair of 1940, held on Treasure Island. 
The convention itself will be held in 
the Exposition Auditorium, while head- 
quarters will be maintained in the 
Palace Hotel. 

Due to the other major convention 
booked for the same period, the chair- 
man of the registration committee sug- 
gests that reservations be made as early 
as possible. Accommodations can be in- 
sured by making arrangements directly 
with the hotel. Special low rates have 
been arranged by the committee which 
is headed by Ivan Giusti. Minimum 
charges will be $4 single and $5 double. 
Excursion rates are also available for 
all modes of travel. 


Lanston Eyes the Future 

Annual report of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company carries, in addi- 
tion to its statement figures, an outline 
of company policy which is well worth 
using as a checking point for your own 
business. After explaining some of the 
statement figures regarding foreign sub- 
sidiaries, we find this statement on 
Lanston plans for the future: “Manage- 
ment must operate not only with a view 
to current earnings, but also with a 
view to insuring earnings in coming 
years. .. . While current sales are im- 
portant, there is the need of constantly 
keeping in mind steps which will help 
to maintain future sales volume and 
keep down current manufacturing and 
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selling costs. It has been the policy of 
cur company through the depression 
years to maintain expenditures for these 
purposes.” 

The wisdom of this far-sighted policy 
may be the underlying cause of one 
surprising fact found in the consolidated 
income report. This shows that the total 
selling and administrative expense was 
1.3 per cent greater than the gross profit 
for the past fiscal year. However, in- 





New York Times Wins Again 

For the third time the New York 
Times has been awarded the F. Way- 
land Ayer Cup for excellence in news- 
paper typography, having captured the 
cup once again at the 1940 Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography. Judgments are 
made solely on the basis of typography, 
makeup, and presswork. All the inside 
pages, as well as page 1, are considered 
in the judging. 





Ayer trophy judges: Standing, John F. Cuneo, a leading American printer; seated left, 
Homer F. Sterling, Carnegie Institute: and right, Russell L. Davis, Franklin Institute 


terest and returns on investments are 
such that the net income transferred to 
earned surplus came to $44,967.74. 
Another interesting side of the report 
was that the inside front cover of the 
eight-page report carries a cut and de- 
scriptive copy about a new product of 
Lanston: the new model hand or elec- 
tric Portable Barrett Adding and List- 
ing Machine. 
Printer for 50 Years Dies 


Funeral services for George E. Wil- 
liams, former manager of job printing 
for the Matthews-Northrup Works in 
Buffalo, weré held April 30, at Silver 
Creek, New York. Mr. Williams, who 
was seventy-six, had been retired for 
ten years from the Whitney-Graham 
Company, with which he had been as- 
sociated since 1926. Previously he had 
been associated for forty-five years with 
the Matthews-Northrup firm. 


Sales, Profits Increase 


Sales and profits of General Electric 
Company for the first quarter of 1940 
show increases. Net sales during the 
period ended March 3], 1940, aggregated 
$85,949,149, and in 1939 for the same 
quarter, $68,537,269, a 25 per cent in- 
crease. Profits for the quarter available 
for dividends in 1940 were, $11,951,450, 
compared with corresponding period in 
1939 of $7,373,431, an increase of 62 per 
cent. Orders during the period aggre- 
gated $97,490,047 this year, compared to 
$86,882,953, last year, an increase of 12 
per cent. , 
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The New York Times also won both in 
1933 and 1935. Other cup winners have 
been the New York Tribune in 1931, 
1934, 1936, and last year; the Hartford 
Courant in 1932; the Los Angeles Times 
in 1937, and the Newark Evening News 
in 1938. 

In addition to the Ayer cup award, 
1940 honorable mentions were awarded 
in the classification of standard newspa- 
pers with more than 50,000 circulation 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer; from 10,- 
000 to 50,000 circulation to the Chat- 
tanooga Daily Times; less than 10,000 
circulation awarded to the Iron Moun- 
tain (Michigan) News, and in the tab- 
loid classification won by the Chicago 
Daily Times. 


Nicholas J. Werner Is Dead 

Nicholas Joseph Werner died at the 
home of his nephew, Dr. Charles D. 
Parker, of River Forest, Illinois, on 
April 4. He was eighty-two years of age, 
and was born in Belleville, Illinois. 

Mr. Werner had devoted his entire 
working life to the graphic arts and his 
talents as an artist and editor supple- 
mented his skill as a practical printer. 
His career began with his apprentice- 
ship on the Atchison Morning Globe, 
Atchison, Kansas, in 1875. Later he 
worked in St. Louis as a compositor 
and held a number of other positions 
which led up to his work in type de- 
signing and cutting of matrices. 

In 1890, Mr. Werner joined with 
Gustav Schroeder in this work. Some 


of the faces cut by him are De Vinne 
Condensed, Midgothic, Inland, Bruce 
Title, and Brandon. He made several 
improvements in the machinery of type 
engraving. 

Mr. Werner contributed a number of 
technical articles to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
From 1908-1928 he was editor of the 
Foreign Graphic Circles department of 
this magazine. He is remembered for his 
painstaking accuracy and his conscien- 
tiousness by older staff members in THe 
INLAND PRINTER office. Self-educated, he 
was a leading figure in societies for 
spelling reform and in movements to 
advance the art and techniques of 
printing. From 1904 until into this year, 
Mr. Werner was an advertising com- 
positor in St. Louis. 


G. J. Stickley Promoted 

Our eastern readers will be interested 
in knowing that G. J. Stickley, who for 
the past four years has represented 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, in the 
Connecticut area, has been promoted to 
branch manager of the Boston office of 
that company. This is the central point 
in the entire New England territory for 
sales and service of “Kluge” equipment. 

Mr. Stickley will take up his new 
duties in the enlarged quarters in the 
Western Union Building at 115 High 
Street. A move to the new location was 
made just a short time ago. 

The new offices were needed for a 
more convenient location and to allow 
space for the big display room. The 
display includes several presses which 
are set up and in operation. Further- 
more, free courses of instruction on the 
operation of “Kluge” units will be held 
from time to time for the benefit of 
local printers. An additional feature of 
the new quarters is that there is a park- 
ing lot convenient to the building. 


Intertype Shows High Taxes 

Analysis of a recent statement re- 
leased by the Intertype Corporation 
shows that this organization has had to 
provide for $25,000 in taxes out of its 
gross income of $80,098.14. This amounts 
to slightly more than 31 per cent. The 
statement covers the three months end- 
ing March 31, 1940. 

The figures given cover operations in 
both United States and England. No 
breakdown has been made to show what 
percentage of the tax allotment will go 
to aid the United Kingdom in its fight 
against Germany. The statement merely 
indicates a gross profit of $345,944.47 
after removal of $22,661.45 for deprecia- 
tion. Against this there is an amount of 
$290,697.09 for selling and administrative 
expenses, leaving a balance of $55,297.38. 
Additional net income is listed of $24,- 
800.76, giving the total of $80,098.14 from 
which the tax provision was set aside. 
The net earnings of $55,098.14 figures 
out to slightly more than 13 per cent of 
the overhead expenses for that period. 

The brighter side of the picture is 
that net earnings show a 28 per cent 
increase over the same period last year. 
During the corresponding months of 
1939, earnings showed a net of $42,- 
986.28 as compared to $55,098.14 for 1940. 
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Wood Type Maker Dies 

J. E. Hamilton, the “Grand Old Man” 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and the 
founder of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, is dead. For two genera- 
tions his name has been a familiar one 
in the graphic arts field, and his life 
story is true to the great American tra- 
dition of the poor boy who worked his 
way to fame and prosperity. 

The first job held by Mr. Hamilton 
was as a carrier boy for the Lockport 
(New York) Daily Journal. That was in 
1866, at the age of 14. From then until 
he was twenty-seven, his life was that 
of a pioneer and factory hand. His chief 
talent was in mechanical work and 
through his skill with a lathe and scroll 
saw he was introduced to his life-work 
by the editor of the Two Rivers (Wis.) 
weekly Chronicle. 

The story runs that the editor let his 
desire for business get the better of him 
by agreeing to print a poster for a dance 
—but lacked the necessary type to han- 
dle the job. In desperation he looked up 
Ed Hamilton, who was known to have a 
home woodworking shop. The printer 
explained his needs and the two worked 
out some rule-of-thumb methods for 
making the needed display type. First 
young Hamilton sketched up a crude 


- outline of “Grand Ball at Turner Hall.” 


When this was okayed, he went to work. 

Transferring the design to a thin piece 
of hardwood, he sawed the outlines and 
mounted the result on a piece of softer 
wood. Then with sandpaper he polished 
the printing surface until it was smooth. 
The under side was planed down to 
type height. The result was a logotype 
of the legend, made up as a reverse 
plate. The printer was surprised to find 
that the finished job printed easily with 
little makeready. 

The printer-editor was so pleased 
with the workmanship that he compli- 
mented young Hamilton, who was doing 
some thinking and questioning about 
wood type. He traced more letters in 
the ornamental type of that day and 
methodically cut them out in his work- 
shop after working hours. These experi- 
ments were supervised by the printer. 
The new wood type seemed so well done 
that an order was placed for four or five 
fonts. The estimated cost was placed at 
a figure so much lower than advertised 
wood type that J. E. Hamilton found 
himself entering a new business. 

A brother, George, had started a 
newspaper in Detroit, Minnesota. Some 
samples were sent to him with a letter 
asking for advice on their printing qual- 
ities. The reply came back with the sug- 
gestion that sample letters be mailed 
with a label stating prices and that if 
interested in ordering, to write. The first 
order amounted to $2.50. A second came 
to $12—and the boy quit his job in the 
mill, determined now to start business 
for himself. 

One of the interesting stories of the 
early firm is that the first orders were 
simply scribbled on the shop wall show- 
Ing customer, goods wanted, and the 
delivery date. This soon proved inade- 
quate and the manufacturer and his 


wife worked together studying book- 
keeping evenings until the wife learned 
double-entry and could join her hus- 
band in the enterprise. During the early 
years of the business, she was book- 
keeper, secretary, treasurer, janitor, 
housekeeper, and mother. 

Through continuously improving his 
product, J. E. Hamilton built up one 
of the largest manufacturing businesses 
of its kind. As wealth came his way, he 
became a benefactor to his native town 
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of Two Rivers. It seemed that during his 
early twenties he had joined the gold 
rush to the Black Hills and returned 
broke but wiser, and thereupon adopted 
the motto, “Opportunity lies right in 
your own home town.” His civic lead- 
ership won him the title of “The Grand 
Old Man of Two Rivers.” 


Booklet for Paper Buyers 

An interesting booklet for buyers has 
been prepared by Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company on the subject of “balance” 
as it applies to the manufacture of 
papers. The brochure starts with the 
interesting statement, “Every manufac- 
turing concern feels that it is unique in 
one way or another. It may feel that its 
technical and research department out:-: 
strips all competitors; it may feel that 
its service and distribution is beyond 
compare; or it may feel that it’s the 
best company in its field no matter how 
you look at it!” 

From here the booklet continues to 
explain how this company tries to 
balance the demands of paper mer- 
chants, their customers, and their print- 
ers. Copies may be obtained from any 
Permanized Paper distributer, or from 
the New York or main offices of the 
company. 


Institute Reélects Cary 

Melbert B. Cary, Junior, was reélected 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts at the annual dinner meet- 
ing held on May 7. There were 150 
members and their guests present at the 
occasion, the election of officers and di- 
rectors for the 1940-1941 season. 


Don’t Bet on Paper Costs 

A most interesting bulletin recently 
issued by the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany and signed by John D. Zink, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, concludes with 
the wise advice that war conditions 
should not create a condition where 
buyers will become excited and attempt 
to overload on paper stocks. To do so 
will automatically cause a rise in prices, 
unnecessarily. The company advises 
only “for buyers and converters to an- 
ticipate their requirements somewhat in 
advance of the schedule which has been 
their practice for a number of years 
in the past.” 

That the above counsel is based on 
sound common sense and knowledge of 
the paper market is shown by the ex- 
tensive preceding analysis of the factors 
which affect paper prices. 

The invasion of Norway has cut off 
sources of paper pulp from the entire 
Scandinavian region and has further 
complicated conditions by increasing 
the demands for finished paper stocks 
from other European nations which 
normally obtain their supply from Den- 
mark, Norway, or Sweden. Finland and 
Sweden were the two largest European 
sources of supply. No immediate actual 
shortage is anticipated. Should the Nor- 
wegian situation be cleared up soon, it 
is possible that “some shipments would 
be resumed before an actual world 
shortage of pulp occurs.” 

The Strathmore people also see a sim- 
ilar condition regarding rags. The cur- 
rent price of rags is governed largely by 
the rise or fall in the price of cotton. A 
considerable quantity of cotton is now 
being used for war but the increased 
use of cotton materials in normal con- 
sumption should increase to some extent 
the supply of rags. 

While exports on paper are increasing 
as European sources of supply are cut 
off, “it is generally expected that the 
productive capacity of paper mills in 
this country will be adequate to take 
care of domestic and foreign demands 
without undue pressure,” according to 
this Strathmore bulletin. 

These statements on the situation in 
paper production are based on condi- 
tions as the Strathmore Paper Company 
finds them at the present time and “are 
written with no thought of attempting 
to predict future conditions.” Its pur- 
pose is to serve as a guide in these trou- 
blesome times. 


New GPI Chicago Manager 

William H. Engelman has been ap- 
pointed to the position of western sales 
manager of the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company, a division of the 
General Printing Ink Corporation. Mr. 
Engelman is well known to the trade 
through his twenty-five years of ser- 
vice in various capacities with Fuchs & 
Lang. His headquarters will be in the 
fifty-year-old Chicago branch office. 

Recent developments in the Chicago 
branch have increased the manufac- 
turing facilities and laboratory person- 
nel. Mr. Engelman will be assisted in 
his new duties by Edwin Friesendorf, 
technical service manager. 
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Publishes Printing Data 

Data concerning the economic value 
of the printing and lithographic indus- 
tries to Charlotte, North Carolina, were 
published by the Graphic Arts Club of 
that city. Number of persons employed 
in the industry is 1,023; persons de- 
pendent upon industry, 4,235; average 
weekly payroll, $29,051; estimated value 
of equipment and holdings, $4,727,705; 
annual value of products manufactured 
$5,820,462; spent for rents, power, light, 
and materials in the city, $477,910; an- 
nual wages and salaries paid, $1,510,- 
652. The two items of salaries and ma- 
terials were combined under the item of 
amounts spent in the city annually 
which totaled $1,988,562. 

These and other facts were publicized 
by the club in a two-color enclosure 
which called special attention to the an- 
nual average salary of $1,506 compared 
to the general average for all other 
southern industries, which came to $600. 
The sheet ended with the statement in 
red, “A worthy industry ... vital to 
every business success ... worthy of 
Charlotte’s patronage.” 


Organizes New Company 

The DeVore-Gastmann Electrotype 
Company is the name of a new concern 
operating in Freeport, Illinois. Cliff 
DeVore, head of the organization, was 
formerly connected with the Badger 
Electrotype Company, Milwaukee, and 
is a member of the Rock River Valley 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Apprentices Win Prizes 
Twenty-five apprentices submitted 
their designs for a meeting notice in a 


ren TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 18 


WM. HH. HARRIS, Secretary 


REGULAR 
MEETING 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4rn 
2 P.M. 


Election of Three Delegates to Detroit Allied 
Printing Trades Council 








. 
Chapel Chairman—Do Not Fail to Turn In 
Your Monthly Chapel Reports! 

. 

Apprentices meet at Labor Temple, 
274 East Vernor Highway, at 12:30 p.m 
4LL Apprentices MUST Attend! 











CONCORDIA HALL 


62 EAST COLUMBIA STREET, CORNER WITHERELL 
One Block East of Woodward Avenue 











Here is the winning layout that won first 
honors in the Detroit apprentices contest 


contest sponsored by the Detroit Typo- 
graphical Union No. 18. 

Acting as judges were: Herman Lewis, 
of the Detroit Typesetting Company; 
Art Arnold, of Arnold & Powers Com- 
pany, and Thomas P. Henry, Junior, of 
the Thomas P. Henry Company, all of 
Detroit. Because of differences in typo- 
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SALESMEN NEEDED 


e Jobs hunted the men rather than 
the men hunting jobs when a Detroit 
printer decided to retire and sell out. 
The old firm’s two master salesmen 
and plant superintendent were able 
to choose among twelve to fifteen 
different offers. The men involved 
were salesmen William Nutting and 
James Alton, and plant superinten- 
dent Harry Singer. 

After two weeks of investigating 
openings, the three finally made their 
choice. William Nutting is now sales 
representative for Heitman-Garand 
Company. James Alton and Harry 
Singer joined the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company. 

Obviously, it pays to know your 
field well. 











graphical facilities available to the stu- 
dents, the judges gave most considera- 
tion to spacing and typographic layout. 

The winners were: Robert App, De- 
troit Typesetting Company, first prize 
$15; Edward Zdankiewicz, Safran Print- 
ing Company, second prize $10; Robert 
Duncan, Thomas P. Henry Company, 
third prize $5. Special mention awards 
went to Woodrow Rickerman and Rich- 
ard Dulyea, both of the Detroit Type- 
setting Company; while Harlow Banks 
and Harold Steele of the Detroit Free 
Press, Melvin C. Nieman, of Willens, 
and Isador Rudin, of the Inland Press, 
received honorable mention. 


Immigrant Printer Dies 

John Loughlin, seventy-seven years 
of age, treasurer and co-founder of 
Loughlin Brothers, printers of New 
York, is dead. The late Mr. Loughlin 
immigrated to the United States from 
Ireland fifty-one years ago. He was then 
sixteen. With the aid of his brother, he 
set up as a printing company. A few 
years ago the nephew of the founders, 
Joseph F. Loughlin, was made president 
of the company, and continues to direct 
its activities today. 


Acquires New York Concern 

Jacob Kromberg has acquired all 
stock of the Latham Lithographing and 
Printing Company, which recently pur- 
chased the assets of the Burland Print- 
ing Company, 421 Hudson Street, New 
York City. He will serve as president 
of the company. Until recently Mr. 
Kromberg was executive vice-president 
of the Publishers Printing Corporation, 
and has been in the printing industry 
for 31 years, having entered as a print- 
er’s apprentice at the age of 14. 


Issue Presidential Booklet 
Presidential election facts from 1789 
have been compiled and offered to the 
trade in a booklet produced by Goes 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. Illus- 
trations in the book are maps and graphs. 





Howard Paper at Capacity 

Announcement has been made by Col. 
H. M. Howard, president of the Howard 
Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, that at 
the recent annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the company all officers were re- 
elected, and that W. B. Zimmerman, 
general manager of The Howard Paper 
Company, has been named a director of 
the Howard mill. Affiliates of The How- 
ard Paper Company include The Aetna 
Paper Company, Dayton; The Maxwell 
Paper Company, Franklin; and The 
Dayton Envelope Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Reports given to the stockholders by 
H. A. Legge, managing director of allied 
Howard mills, were to the effect that all 
mills were operating at full capacity 
and that there was a continuous de- 
mand for the advertised products of the 
Howard plants. 

Officers of the company are: presi- 
dent, H. M. Howard; vice-president and 
secretary, W. R. Howard; treasurer, L. 
S. Howard; assistant treasurer, H. A. 
Legge; and assistant secretary, W. B. 
Zimmerman. 


Elect Alumni Officers 

Election of officers of the Carnegie 
Printing Alumni Association, at the re- 
cent reunion held in Pittsburgh, resulted 
as follows: President, O. A. Dickman, 
New York City; treasurer, Robert H. 
Caffee, Pittsburgh; regional vice-presi- 
dents, Robert M. DuBois, New York 
City; John W. Ladd, Chicago; J. L. 
Clark, Milwaukee. Carl P. Collins, di- 
rector of typography of Yale University 
Press, gave an address on “Book Design 
in America.” Olin E. Freedman, presi- 
dent, Production Standards Corporation 





WANTED 


by member of H.C.M.P.A. 


Quad Demy Printing 
M.F., S.C. or Newsprint. 


Firms having unplaced ton- 
nage or willing to sell stock 
please communicate with 
Box 123— Home Counties 
M.P.A., 11 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 1. 











British printers, first paper-rationed to 60 
per cent, and now cut to 30 per cent, are 
forced to advertise for excess tonnage of 
anyone who does not need his full quota 
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located in Chicago, spoke about “Par for 
Printers.” Members of both alumni and 
student body of Carnegie department of 
printing participated in clinics at which 
standards in composition, lockup, make- 
up, presswork, bindery, gravure, and 
photolithography were discussed. 


South Backs HR 7266 

Printers must fight together if they 
are to “overthrow Government compe- 
tition,’ members of the Southern Mas- 
ter Printers Association were told at 
their annual convention. The conven- 
tion was held at Natchez, Mississippi, 
May 5, 6, and 7. 

Campbell Palfrey, of New Orleans, 
scored the Government for “holding 
back millions from private printing en- 
terprises by its vast printing activities. 

“You must stand together and de- 
mand that the Government close its 
printing shops if you are going to get 
relief from this condition,” declared Mr. 
Palfrey. His subject was “Your Biggest 
Competitor—the Government.” 

The convention went on record with 
the following resolution, regarding the 
Public Printing Bill (HR 7266): 

WHEREAS, the Government Competi- 
tion Committee with Campbell Palfrey 
as chairman, whose accomplishments 
have been very effective, and 

WHEREAS, the work of this committee 
should be actively continued 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this con- 
vention hereby express its sincere 
thanks to Mr. Palfrey and his commit- 
tee for their accomplishments, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this com- 
mittee be continued to effectuate the 
purposes for which it was established. 

Elmer J. Koch, Washington, D. C., 
discussed trade association activities, 
and Howard N. King, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “Typography That 
Sells.” Thomas Q. Ellis, of the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, was the principal 
speaker at the convention banquet. 

Forest R. Lloyd, Miami, was elected 
president of the association. Birming- 
ham was selected for 1941 convention. 


AFA to Meet in Chicago 

June 23-27 the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America will hold its convention 
at Hotel Sherman in Chicago. The sixty- 
two exhibition booths will hold what 
is expected to be one of the very finest 
graphic arts shows held during recent 
years. Plans of some of these booths are 
to lean toward historical interest in 
keeping with the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing. A large at- 
tendance is expected, especially since 
Chicago is the printing and graphic arts 
center of the country, with Hotel Sher- 
man conveniently located to all sections 
of the inland city. 


Rubber Hose Conveys Ink 

Rubber hose 134 inches in diameter is 
used by a large magazine publishing 
plant through which printing inks are 
conveyed to the distributing rollers on 
presses. The hose is specially com- 
pounded because of the chemical prop- 
erties of the inks, according to the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 


George K. Hebb Dies 

George K. Hebb, president of Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, Detroit, 
died suddenly Thursday, May 16, at 
Harper Hospital. Funeral services were 
held on the following Monday. 

Mr. Hebb was nationally known be- 
cause of his interest in the activities of 
the various trade groups of which he 
had been a leader. He had served as 
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president of the United Typothetae of 
America in 1924-25, and had served pre- 
viously as president of the Detroit Ty- 
pothetae-Franklin Association. He was 
also interested in Lithographers National 
Association and, although an outstand- 
ing figure in the production of fine let- 
terpress colortype printing, contributed 
to the advertising campaign of the 
lithographers when the late Joseph 
Deutsch of Chicago headed that move- 
ment some fifteen years ago. 

In Detroit business circles he was 
termed a “dynamic business man.” He 
gained this eulogy because of his activi- 
ties as director and booster of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, besides his 
leadership in the work of the art school 
of the Detroit Society of the Arts and 
Crafts, and his serving as chairman of 
convention committees. He frequently 
gave addresses before various clubs and 
to conventions of the Printing House 
Craftsmen, and encouraged all groups in 
the graphic arts to increase their knowl- 
edge concerning the technical and man- 
agement features of the business. 

In his own business, Mr. Hebb prac- 
ticed what he advocated to outsiders. 
He devised a system of operation where 
the minimum of conversation and con- 
ferences were necessary by and between 
the various sub-foremen, foremen, and 
other executives. This was accomplished 


by having in use a manual in which 
every possible routine or unusual situ- 
ation was covered with instructions as 
to procedure. Every executive had a 
copy. Mr. Hebb considered it a demerit 
if anyone came to him or to anyone else 
about a question if the instruction was 
in the book. As a consequence, several 
intermediary executives, usually present 
in similar organizations, were not to be 
found in his organization. 

Mr. Hebb was born in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, July 31, 1882. Early in his ca- 
reer he became a part of the Rogers 
Company located in Chicago, until about 
twenty-five years ago the outstanding 
quality printing concern in the Middle 
West. It was in this plant and organiza- 
tion that Mr. Hebb developed his ap- 
preciation of the high standards of pro- 
duction that made his Detroit house the 
headquarters for fine advertising litera- 
ture for the various units of the auto- 
mobile industry. He used both letter- 
press and offset lithography in producing 
the sales literature for his customers. 
When he was twitted by a trade publi- 
cation representative at a lithographers’ 
convention for contributing to the lith- 


’ ographic advertising fund, he shot back: 


“I’m not wedded to either process. I’m 
a business man and I’m interested in 
giving my customers the kind of sales 
literature that will increase their busi- 
ness. The process of production is inci- 
dental as long as my firm makes a profit 
on it.” 

He is survived by his widow, a son, 
and two daughters. 

The vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Hebb will be filled by Arthur W. 
Winter, who was formerly vice-presi- 
dent. William F. Mason, secretary and 
treasurer for twenty-one years, will 
serve as vice-president, while Mr. Win- 
ter’s assistant for the past twelve years, 
Charles E. Behymer, has been elected 
to the vacancy left by the promotion of 
Mr. Mason. 


Promotes Paper Sales 

Copies of a broadside containing speci- 
mens of advertisements supporting the 
sale of business stationery have been 
mailed by Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, to 
printers and lithographers in addition to 
1,500 paper salesmen connected with the 
staffs of distributers of the products of 
the company. Included in the twenty- 
two business and trade magazines which 
carried the advertising campaign are 
Fortune, Time, Business Week, News- 
Week, Tue INLAND PRINTER, and other 
publications. 

Other mailings to support the sales of 
printers are specimens of Strathmore 
Beau Brilliant, and Strathmore all-rag 
book, a new paper. 


Issues Illustrative Book 

Crocker, Burbank Papers, Incorpo- 
rated, has issued a 24-page book illus- 
trating the printing qualities and giving 
results of tests of Crocker Smooth, a 
new paper designed for high-speed re- 
production of four-color process plates 
and single-color halftones. 
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Photo Courtesy United Air Lines 


... Saving precious time for travelers... just as 


Superior’s Night Shop saves precious time for 


advertisers on engraving, ad composition. Superior 
service means “quality with quickness.” Superior’s day 


and night shops speed delivery, save overtime costs. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 West Superior Street, Chicago ¢ Phone Superior 7070 
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ATF 17x22 KELLYS 
carry the protitable load 


in hundreds of pressrooms! 


Because the ATF 17x22 Kelly takes a wide range of popular sizes at 
high speed, hundreds of printers are making the most of it . . . earning 
extra profits on its ability to print a full 17x22 sheet plus bleed. In 
addition to their 11x17 and 84x11 jobs, they print complete 16-page 
books 54x82 eight-up work-and-turn, and many other sizes in profit- 
able combination runs, e Use the ATF 17x22 Kelly for quality. . . for 
run-of-the-hook work. Its ability to get away quickly and run without 
“babying” helps the profit margin on any job... whether long or 
short runs. Modernize with ATF 17x22 Kellys .. . get a better profit 
break and increase the scope of jobs you can handle. Ask your ATF 


Salesman for a press sheet... or write to your nearest ATF office. 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.* Branches in Principal Cities 


Other famous ATF Presses: No. 2 Kelly, No. 1 Kelly 
Kelly Clipper, Little Giant ' 
and ATF-Webendorfer Offset Presses 


Types used: Ultra Bodoni Italic and Bulmers 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











CTANDLER & PRICE 


AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 






























— frame; knife PULLED, not pushed, through 
stock; binder friction adjustment accessible at side of cutter; 
positive brake and clutch; back-gauge lock takes up its own 
wear; controls conveniently grouped at operator's hand; 
safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats”; knife 
can be stopped or started at any point in its travel. Built in 39”, 
44” and 50” sizes; ask your C&P dealer for specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


















SPECIAL SINGLE and DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES 
es 

Advertising | New Low Prices... Wide Assortment 
BOOK Help yourself to steady, extra profits the year ‘round... 
meeting increased demand for Advertising Book Matches. Buy 
direct from responsible manufacturer at new low prices for 
MATCH SINGLE and the popular DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES. Wide 
assortment ice of 1 to 5 beautiful ink oe and 1500 
stock designs for eve business. Customer’s ad printed 
Deal free. We furnish sales catalogs, handle all details and ship 

a your orders. Write today for Special Deai To Printe 
For Printers | ACE MATCH CORP., Book Match Manufacturers 
824 N. Sacramento Bivd., Dept. 510 — Chicago, III. 

















EVERY Plant Needs Them 
TRY THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


Zephyr BLACKS 


These inks represent a complete new 
chemical achievement. Based on the 
principle of polymerization, they are un- 
like any other product on the market. 

e SET in 60 seconds. 

e BACK UP in 30 minutes. 

e BONE DRY in an hour. 


e ZEPHYR BLACKS are perfected in 
three grades. Available for prac- 
tically any job. 


Try Them Out. For folder, or trial order, 
WRITE! WIRE! PHONE! 


Now in use from Coast to Coast 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


EIN KS® maworrice ann Factory 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Boston lavana Nashville Seattle 
Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 











FREE! New Type Book 


ACME FOUNDRY TYPE 
cast from genuine WILKE TYPE METAL 
Extra hard omer 4 & ~ metal, manufactured by 
Metals Refinin ean-cut, even-wearing type. 
Get this FREE an "of distinctive faces today. 
ACME TYPE iit 
161 West Harrison Street Chicag 



































Edition Book Binders 
| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 










For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
»weh d 
ORGANS oer they con petit their ows 


eeepeengen monthly, edited by William Feather. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 














FOR SPEEDY, ACCURATE NUMBERING 


The Wetter High Speed Lock 
Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 
















Wetter. Catalog? 


WS (I NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Yo} (Moh aod) Mo l-Yod(-Se-Meob ele MM oS do Lod 11-5) 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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ROSBACK ~~] 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
Gang 





forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, 
Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


























Iu Introducing LAKE ERIE 


Acraplate Presses 


sdecsasene 


AG + 


6 


Standard 
Sizes... 
16’x14’to 
36” x 28” 


TO THE READERS OF 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


These LAKE ERIE Acraplate 
Presses for making Rubber Printing 
Plates have been quietly proving 
themselves for several years. Printers, 
Converters and Commercial Plate Shops 
have been enjoying their many advan- 
tages which have been responsible for 
better printing at lower production costs. 


‘The Voice of Experience,’’ as 
quoted below, expresses the approval of 
all branches of the industry . . . it is veri- 
fied by Repeat Orders from leading users. 


We Are Letting Authorities in the Industry 
Do the Talking... 


A Nationally Recognized Commercial 
Plate Producer 


Says: ‘‘Our second Lake Erie Acraplate Vulcanizer 
is performing as accurately and reliably as our first 
one. They fully justify our selection which was based 
on a thorough investigation of every moulding 
machine.”’ 


A Converter, Printing Exclusively from 
Rubber for Over 5 Years, 


Says: “Our Acraplate replaced another make of 
machine of the same size but lighter construction 
which gave endless trouble and inaccuracy causing 
excessive make-ready ... our Acraplate has more than 
lived up to your claims.”’ 


A Corrugated Box Company 


Says: ‘‘He was interested in getting the best avail- 
able equipment, and I told him that I thought you 
made about the best vulcanizer of any.”’ 


*Names on Request. 


DESIGNED, 


BUILT AND SOLD BY ONE OF AMERICA'S 


A Printing Press Manufacturer 


Says: ‘‘, .. our recommendations have been almost 
entirely for your equipment. We do this mainly be- 
cause we have found that wherever your equipment is 
installed apparently very good results have ensued.”’ 


A Paper Specialty Manufacturer 


Says: “I was going to recommend to them that 
they should purchase a Lake Erie Press but they ad- 
vised me that they had already bought one of your 
excellent machines.”’ 


Write for Bulletin No. 238 giving Questions and 
Answers about Rubber Plates and Equipment 


LAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Kenmore Station, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURERS 
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“WARNOCK gyiiige “STERLING® 
eae TOGGLE BASES 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS 


*Complele METAL MOUNTING BASES” 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° 


Write for bulletins describing in detail these plate-mounting systems. 








STIMULATING 
INFORMATIVE 
AUTHORITATIVE 


PRINT 


A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts 





Malleable Iron (PMC WARNOCK) or semi- 
steel (STERLING TOGGLE) construction. 


Sheet register gauges for pre-registering process 
color and multi-color printing plates . . . avail- 
able for use with either base and exclusive with 


PMC bases. 


Sheet register marks for checking the register 
of process and multi-color printing . . . available 











for use with either base. : 
Guide-edge or gripper-edge markers which also 
serve to identify the work of individual press- 
men or press crews... available for use with 
either base. 


and youre bouncl ts buy 


A periodical serving as a newspaper, en- 
cyclopedia, digest and demonstration of 
the whole field of prints and printing 
ILLUSTRATED —_INSERTS 


7% x10 100 PAGES 


Ready in June. 4 issues $5.00. Write for Prospectus. 





William Edwin Rudge, Publisher 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























.ectric PAPER DRILL~ 


LETTERPRESS 

















GROVE'S 


and 

















New machines, competent instructors. 
Summer term—day classes—now in ses- 
sion. Letterpress students may enroll 
any Monday morning. Fall term starts 
September 23, day and evening classes. 
See ad in May, page 102—or write 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 











LITHOGRAPHIC 
. INSTRUCTION 


Thorough, inten- 
sive training in 
all phases of the 
Graphic Arts. 


F 
A 
Ss 
T 
e 
s 
A 
F 
E 


BENCH 
MODEL 


$ 67.50 Table 


17” x 18” 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, athing 
Drill Sizes 


slipping impossible — is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


the Director, Room 706, for information. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
of Printing & Lithography 
610 S. FEDERAL :: Wabash 3107 








Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


1," to 1” 
Diameters 


At your dealer or send for folder No. 140 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


y 485-495 Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 











ROTARY 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 








for Lithographers, Printers, and Embossography. Is Raised Print- 
ewspaper Publishers. Also Presses ing at its best. 
N ei Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 


Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 








——=(GOING OFFSET? 


We'll help you get started right. Write now to 

LITHO CHEMICAL and Supply Co., 63 Park 

Row, New York, N. Y. for new FREE Instruc- 
=a tion Chart telling exactly 


- HOW —to Make Photo-Offset Press Plates 
WHAT—FORMULAS for Each Operation 


P OFFSET— 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical-shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 


Bese ely CO 
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SPECIFY 


Wytek Bond is built for endurance. 





It has the toughness needed for 
jobs that get abuse—business 
forms, catalog pages, price lists 
and low cost letterheads. It out- 
lasts any other bond in its class. 
For strength, specify Wytek Bond. 
WYTEK SALES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE* DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: WYTEK 
BOND, WYTEK LEDGER, WYTEK OFFSET, WYTEK COVER. 


oN 


WYTEK BOND cam FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


. 












Westvaco inspirations for Printers 
Y, 





RINTING in some form or other! What form? 
What layout? What type of engravings? What 
colors? What type? What papers? What form 
of artwork? What style? What theme? 

These are the problems you must solve if your printed 

advertising is to produce sales. 


For over fifteen years Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers has been a gallery of printing techniques displayed 
for those engaged in the Graphic Arts; not guesswork but 
facts; not layouts but actual examples for you to study. It is 
an inspirer of ideas of your own. 


Westvaco Inspirations for Printers is not for sale. 
But your printer will, upon request, supply you with copies of 
this issue. Tell him you want “Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers,” and No. 123, bearing the cover design shown at 
the right, will soon be on your desk. 


Note, Mr. Printer: This insert, with copy exactly as 
above, will appear in the July issues of four advertising 
magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will supply you 
with copies of the current issue, No. 123, upon request. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


Copyright 1940, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company Cover design by Earle Goodenow 
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‘buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 
and clinches sales. Note our policy permits display—see low rates below. 


influential buyers when buying is done, 





A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 
A listing of your products here reaches 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


Embossing Board 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete gc, of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Books 





BOOKS on advertising, art, color, pho- 

tography, engraving, printing, offset, 
silk screen, journalism, sales, manage- 
ment, correspondence, etc., Trade maga- 
zines. Discounts. Lists free. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Co., 34V N. Ritter 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
prouees. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





CALENDAR PADS— BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CoO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. s 





Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 





Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Eaty 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until. dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9'/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Employes—Trained 





THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Engraved Stationery 





WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes § to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CoO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 


Patent Attorneys 





FREE BOOK —‘“General Information 

Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 

Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S. W. L. Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO, 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 














Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 
canizer and our proven methods insure 

ee rubber printing plates. H. 
einrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books 


Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 














Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POWDERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR—medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


























Matrices 
ES c= —e | 
PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, ere. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 











For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 








MAIL COPY 





Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


‘ 
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with Instructions Below to 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Buyers’ Guide Dept., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Name... 





Address 
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ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


ge oe 


press onpaety 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 

















Typefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DR the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 











Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 











Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—lIf no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance}; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1i1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.753 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73c, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. 91e. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


zkweweKwe Krew KKK KKK KKK 


Goes PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
BOOKLET is cxteresting .. . 


It will be KEPT and REFERRED to 
for months to come. 


Contains twenty pages of facts and 
figures pertaining to Presidential Elec- 
tions, including five pages of charts and 
maps in full color. It will interest every- 
one. An excellent advertising medium 
for every business. You can sell it! Write 
for sample. 


GOES Jravel Beck 


New handy pocket size, 33/gx 
614”. Contains twenty pages, 
providing ample _ space _ for 
notes and expenditures inci- 
dental to motor trips. Gives 
rural speed limits and safe 
driving hints. Will appeal to 
<—av motorist. Write for sam- 
ple. 


Goes LUTHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago 53K Park Place, New York City 
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BROCK and RANKIN 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - - CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 


WHEN ITs COVERAGE YOU WANT 


You want maximum smoothness in inks so that 
a uniform film is spread out over thousands of 
sheets in an even layer. You also want clear, 
concentrated, brilliant colors. For a little to go a 
long way, the inks must be correctly formulated 
and ground. They must have just the right “tack”. 
They must be adapted to press and stock, com- 
pounded of the proper vehicles . . . Eagle Inks, in 


other words. Write for helpful specimen books. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Division: General Printing Ink Corporation 
ONE HUNDRED SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Jersey City, N. J 





Vandencook & Sots vou manutee 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 3 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 293 aus. Soh new York 








De HISTORY of an $ 
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THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 








174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A 














The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
615 Chestnut St. ERNEST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 
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CHALLENGE Semi-Steel 
IMPOSING SURFACE 





SMOOTH x 


@ Here’s the ideal working surface for busy shops. 
It promotes speed and precision ... stands up under 
severe use... won’t crack or chip... fully guaran- 
teed. Since no coffin is required, there’s more work 


STRONG 


Challenge Imposing Surfaces are made of high grade 
iron and steel two inches thick. The under side is 


strongly reinforced by cross-ribbing, so that the sur- 
face will not sag under the heaviest forms. Furnished 





space and no gutter to catch type or spacing material. with or without rabbeted edge. Write for details. 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. 372 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 














LABOR SAVING Furniture and Reglet Cabinets 


Hamilton labor-saving Furniture and Reglet 
Cabinets provide handy storage for lock-up 
materials. By concentrating furniture and 
reglet in separate cabinets more storage space 
is available under the imposing tables for 
work in progress. 





The No. 3728 Furniture Cabinet includes a 
No. 3728-A Furniture Font. It contains 280 
pieces of various widths and lengths of furni- 
ture. Notice that the cabinet and furniture are 
clearly marked for easy identification. 


No, 3729-C 


No. 3729-C Reglet Cabinet (Includes No. 
3729-D Reglet Font) 


The No. 3729 Reglet Cabinet includes a No. 3729-D font of birch reglet, consisting of 
25 pieces each of 6 to 12 point reglet cut in pica lengths from 10 to 51 picas inclusive. 


Rp. .oonl HAMILTON MFG. Co. 
TWO RIVERS e WISCONSIN 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
— a copy of Hamilton’s Printing Plant Equipment Catalog 
‘o. 22. 


All Hamilton Furniture and Reglet Fonts are made of thoroughly 
kiln-dried birch wood + cut to point standard . . . oiled to 
prevent warping. 

Send in the coupon for your copy of the Hamilton Printing Plant 
Equipment Catalog. 


HAMILTON 


PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 





Ci d Stat 
ee wl 
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A NEW ARRIVAL AT A NEW PRICE 










Pergamus Sheepskin Parchment : 
A L L ; g TEEL Imported Calfskin Vellums : 






Imported Japanese Vellums 


“Blued Like A Gun” 






Imported English Diploma Papers 














American Japan Parchment 






5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 Keith Art Parchment 


. g 0 y For Information and prices on all grades 
. ® of Diploma Papers, send requests to 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS| | if 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 4 2 ; 1G 








ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
BRANCH-~—105. WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


















AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


WILL GIVE YOU 
EXTRA SERVICE 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
SAVE 90% TIEUP TIME ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


WITH THE At Home 


44 bg a9 
ob) Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
NO-STRING TIEUP SYSTEM ing power. Mr. Young, in- X 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 


END LOCKS and SIDE LOCKS | J nyse sane Saree 


based on methods successful 
For Storage on Galleys for years at his American SEE FOR YOURSELF. TRY OUT A SET 


Eliminates Tieing Up Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- AM E RI CA N 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ADJ USTABLE Ti EUP ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- R Oo L L E R 


For Removing Type Forms from Galley ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 











































































eT RT mn Request Payments. Write to Dept. D-640 for free details. C Oo M PA N Y 
Y AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 4 

RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. — 1342. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 225N. NEW JERSEY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. I 























[ jo 
Book form cards lle THE MECHANISM OF 













site uae cit ean that detach with perfect edges 
Paper merchants—or —_ Pete prepared stock comes in all TH E LI N OTYP E 
sill I d  standar usiness card sizes in either loose 
es oh samples and’ or book form style. It is the highest grade By JOHN S. THOMPSON } 
prices: rag content made at Crane mills. Revised el th editi - ai d al 
New York City evii leven ition. complete ani actical treatise 
Richard C. Loesch Co. Pra digg and pore tamer oper — on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
é 4 - 4 : well as the experienced operator. 7 
Pittsburgh business cards printed in this modern way. Completely revised and amplified by E. M Keating . 
= ; a Co. Th hb B . wal Machine Comments Department, Bg Inland 
neinaa’ Printer an tructor i i - 
The Chatfield Paper Co. ej onn . thaler Linstene Co. wees ninsnnet teeiaeies 











This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





GG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 





Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. W | 
Grand Rapids 


Carpenter Paper Co. 







































Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. CHICAGO 
St. Louis Book Form Cards Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Compact Binders k 
i 
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my 


BLOCKS 


— 


RUBBER PRINTING 
SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 











9530 25¢ 9541 25c 


CM 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


9534 25¢ 9538 25¢ 9535 25¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order, 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 








INTING 
TIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way fora 
management position. 


PR 
ES 


This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 


Write for complete de- 
tails and easy method 
of paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


NEW SALES TOOL 


FREE FOR PRINTERS 


Just paste this ad on your 

letterhead or write for 

your FREE copy of thenew 
MID-STATES 


LABEL DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
New York Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 

















IF YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WERE UP FOR RE-ELECTION 





The campaign speeches would have to be ad- 
dressed to a very critical electorate consisting 
of your office staff and sales staff AND the 
recipients of your letters. How would they vote 
on appearance? What would be the verdict 
in the 13th ward (that's the sales manager's 
desk) on the SELLING message carried by 
your letterhead? Whether or not you vote 
for a newly designed letterhead, print it on 
ADIRONDACK BOND; it comes in brilliant 
white and 12 colors with envelopes to match. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: BOSTON* CHICAGO*CLEVELAND 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of new Broadside on 
letterhead efficiency. Address Sales Dept.B 


AN INEERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the; Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER « INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- 

SCRIPT * INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR « BEESWING MANIFOLD + TICONDEROGA 

BOOK « TICONDEROGA TEXT « INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE ¢ CHAMPLAIN BOCK 
SARATOGA BOOK « SARATOGA COVER e« LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 105 e¢ June, 1940 e¢ Number 3 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, ap postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
pesccose me Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Megr., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P!1 COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 








GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER He SEE IF AUTOMATICS 





PRESSES: aol oO Oo D AND PLATENS: 


Two-coler Miehle 56- Miehle Verticals. 
Passage shits FA LCcO Style B and No. 2 
ngle color Miehles, HAS ellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x #5 and (2 x (8 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehte Auto- 


matic Unit. CUTTERS, ETC. 


MOTE: Feeders ana oust Cutters—-all 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
fer above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 





r——— REBUILT MACHINERY 











Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 











MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


Patent GAUGE PINS’ FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


Cae 


UICK ON ... The universally pop- 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set The Pioneer in 1870 
eg. 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all othe: 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximate]: 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s Schoo! 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





JOB OFFICE in fast-growing city in Oregon. Owner retiring. 
$750 cash only. Address R, Box 763, Eugene, Ore. 








FOR SALE 





MONOMELT. Printers! Why melt metal twice? Install Mono- 
melt, put yourself ahead melting only once! Delivers hot, 
clean, preheated metal to the machines. Increases production, 
cuts costs, reduces down time. Provides more slugs of a 
higher quality. Get the facts! Write: Monomelt Co., Dept. 2, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
PULLMATCH ADVERTISING—Keep your presses busy with 
this new and profitable idea. PULLMATCH BUSINESS 
CARDS sell on sight. Write NOW for Valuable Franchise and 
samples. Alfred M. May Co., Kroger Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CYLINDER PRESS 
No. 1 Pony Miehle Cylinder Press, serial No. 11298, 224%4x34 
sheet size, 14% H.P. Wagner 3 phase A.C: motor, Monitor and 
push button control. First class condition. C 366. 
CALENDAR PADS, CALENDARS, BLOTTERS. 
COMPLETE LINE. OBTAIN OUR PRICES. 
J. L. May Co., 111 W. 19th St., New York City 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
FOR SALE—22x34 Harris offset press, AC motor, suction 
feeder, chute delivery, fountain roller throwoff, prints good 
and will register. C 368. 
FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. C5. 
See BUYERS’ GUIDE on Page 84, This Issue 
For Additional Sources of Supply 





























SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 


GENERAL MANAGER—20 years experience in large and me- 

dium sized printing plants handling production, estimating, 
planning, sales, accounting, etc. 45 years old, married, Prot- 
estant, able, dependable; three companies in 20 years. Thor- 
oughly conversant with direct mail and color work. At 
present, and for last seven years, operating printing depart- 
ment in plant with 30 presses, 2 shifts. Change in manage- 
ment necessitates my change. Correspondence invited. C 359. 


PRINTING PLANT MANAGER 

Now in charge of large eastern printing and lithographing 
concern, desires change. Qualified to assume entire responsi- 
bility of personnel and production by more than twenty years 
experience on all classes of commercial and magazine work, 
including city and state printing. Specialist in planning re- 
organization. Clean-cut Christian executive, above the aver- 
age. 43 years old. Replies guaranteed confidential. C 362. 


EXPERIENCED TYPOGRAPHER seeks position in New York 

or adjoining states. Has background in better class com- 
position that may be of help to you. Can meet customers 
and understand their needs. Only an Eastern connection de- 
sired with a concern now doing or anticipate getting into 
the better class field of printing. C 357. 


ASST. SUPERINTENDENT—Experience: Lithographic cam- 
eraman and platemaker, printer, linotype operator, estima- 

tor, production assistant and bindery foreman. College grad- 

uate; single; age 31. C 360. 

SUCCESSFUL DETROIT EXECUTIVE, now employed, seeks 
change. Manager, Supt. U.T.A. Estimator. Thorough knowl- 

edge of the business. Instill new life in your plant, results: 

PROFITS. C 361 




















Composing Room 





LAYOUT—MARKUP. Fourteen years last position. Agency 
experience. First-class compositor. Age 43. C 364. 


See Opposite Page for More SITUATIONS WANTED 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 


763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP .. . adjustable . . 


for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 








of 3. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, offset and letterpress, single and two color, 
Kellys, Verticals; 27 years of combined experience, halftone, 
job and process work. A real pressman wants position. Box 


C 365. 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. “Halftone, job, and color. C 303. 





Miscellaneous 


SEASONED COPYWRITER University educated man, 39, 

with background of newspaper, agency, and publication 
experience, is looking for position in the service department 
of a printing organization. Especially interested editorial 
service for a printer’s house organ clients. Chicago or vicinity 
preferred. C 358. 








WANT COMBINATION JOB; weekly or small daily; expe- 

rience mainly writing; also circulation, linotype, advertis- 
ing. Now employed; married; good health, habits. References. 
Go anywhere. C 367 





COMPOSITO years old; take full charge; 


must be steady work. C3 





WHY PAY MORE? 


Try ROBERTS Models 27 and 28 
@@mm "The Finest Machine at Any Price" _ * 
YOUR GUARANTEE: "50 Years of 
Building Numbering Machines." y 
Mois Say 1 
Modelay off e $5.c0—or | 90.40 Net 


Quantity discounts quoted upon request. We 
will allow 10% Trade-in for one old ma- 
chine against each new machine purchased. 


DIRECT! DRIVE— 


NUMBERING MACHINE Corect Mechanically 
ROBERT COMPANY = 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Sinaaeanadl Gliders 
have plenty on the 
ball . . . not only 
the speed and ac- 
curacy of top flight 
performers, but 
also control, rug- 
gedness, endur- 
ance and versatil- 
ity. Hammond 
builds these big 
league qualities 
into every Glider 
TrimOsaw. 
Twenty-four models 
enue. - each with 
exclusive features that 
make all other sawing 
ent obsolete by 
comparison. 


You can onthe out make-up time easier 
and faster with a TrimOsaw. Write 
for illustrated folder on all models. 




















OA 
rie 


e e e stands for Craftsmen 


Big printers and small 
Who all cheer for KIMBLES 
The best of them all. 








Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 








A new Diesel development largest Diesel engine man- 
«the “Caterpillar” ufacturer! Low first cost. 
Diesel-Electric Set! Makes Tell us your power require- 
big savings on electric ments and we'll send you 
costs possible. Uses small ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel speci- 
quantities of inexpensive fications. Mail the coupon! 
Diesel fuel! Fits in small 

space. Utilizes your pres- CATERPILLAR 
ent wiring. Switchboard DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
and external control 
apparatus done away 
with! Completely self- 
regulating. Simple to 
start and operate! Sizes 





| ie 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. IP-6, Peoria, Illinois 
I require about 
hour; or horsepower. Please 


send details of ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 


kw. per 





and backed by world’s 





Name. 
Address 





a 


*Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel. 








Fr 
a 
a 
|] 
. 
from 13 to 66 kw. Built H 
a 
a 
4 
7] 
4 
' 
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bles you seen the new 


Alt SAW? 








Ash ATF’s Salesman fora demonstration 
TODAY!... or write nearest ATF Office. 


American Type Founders | 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey | 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Get this 
Helpful 





BOOK FREE 


By Answering Questions for Our Editorial Study 


Tell all.) 





* To Advertisers and Agencies placing advertising in The Inland Printer; 


* To Subscribers serving Printing, Publishing, or Typesetting firms— 


Dear Friends: The 1211 requests for help we received, letters, and inter- 
views, during 1939, were a constant check on basic needs of the graphic 
arts. This codperation helped us maintain high standards of service. With 
full confidence that my friends—known and unknown—will take time to do 
so, | ask you again to tell me—in absolute confidence—facts about your 
business. No person's or firm's name or address will be disclosed. Your re- 
A "Tell All'' book (worth at least $1.00) FREE—to help 
you prepare advertising that works; a summary of replies—facts useful 


wards will be: 


in planning, and better articles to come. 


Cordially, 


J. L. Frazier, Editor, The Inland Printer 


=> SEND PROMPTLY to Get Your Copy of TELL ALL 


“Tell All'' demon- 
strates simple funda- 
mentals that make 
printing — and other 
advertising — work! 
For example: Make 
copy informative, and 
complete! Do not 
generalize—deal with 
applications to the 
reader's problems and 
interests! Put a 
"*hook"' in it! Invite 
action! 


FREE OR 
AT COST 


To J. L. FRAZIER, Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


I qualify to get "Tell All" Free because... 
0 We place advertising in The Inland Printer; 
As (1 Printers; ( Publishers; (] Typographers; 
we've subscribed to The "'I.P."' for 


and enclose facts. Firm was established in........ 
We do not advertise or subscribe to ''I.P.""—so 
1 I enclose 50c; send me a copy of "TELL ALL." 





1A In what types of work 
do you specialize?............eeeee oocccce 


Do you publish a newspaper? [] Yes; oO No. 


How offen? ....:...2..5 
Have you a ‘ities iii store? 


OO Yes; C1) No. 1939 stores sales: $.. 
About how many letterheads do you 
print in a year for customers? 

Of letterheads you print, what percentage is: 
50 to 100% Rag,.....%; under 50%....% 


Sulphite:....% waterm.;....% unwaterm. 
Name brands of printing papers you prefer: 


COATED 


BOND—Rag: .............. Sulphite: 

What per cent of the paper petahed 

> your shop do you specify and buy?.. 
Paper bought in Ot ther 

1939 totalled: $ 


for Ink; Rollers $ 


$ 
New eq'p't in ‘39: 
Letterpress $........ «+3 Offset $ 


: Gas $ Oil $ 
4A ie -Feb.-Mar. sales were: (1) ent the same; 


% better; % under a year ago. 


(0 Check here to secure a summary of replies. 

4B =: 1939 taxes of our an- 
% nual sales 

4C__sLetterpress-printed ‘obs | onpenunaiind 


siaisiceee sMOlOF 1989 SONOS, OF Bos c.6e:cc:00 cous 
Jobs printed by offset represented 

% of 1939 sales, or $ 
Want to know more Do you plan to 
about Offset?......... install Offset? 
Want more facts on Fluorescent Ink? 
Air Conditioning? ighti 
Is advertising in Inland Printer 
helpful in planning and buying?............ 
How many executives read your copy of 


""1.P.°'27....; State titles 


No. of men in shop ; Office 
What do you like best about ‘it an what 
improvements would you like to suggest? 


What other printing magazines do you see? 


Cee eee eee eresreeseeeeeseeseee eeee 


Which “do You" 
pay for? 
What is your hardest problem, yet unsolved? 


Address 





lh aa ae | q If you prefer, write answers on separate sheet—number answer to correspond with the question. 





Ace Match Corp 
Acme Type Foundry 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. = 
Rosback, F. P., Co 


Aetna Paper Co. 

American Academy of Art 
American Numbering Machine. . 
American Roller Co. 

American Type Founders 


Baum, Russell E. 

Beckett Paper Company 

Brock & Rankin 

Buyers’ Guide 

Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ... 

Second Cover 

Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago School of Printing & 
Lithography 

Consolidated Water Power & 


Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 
Cromwell Paper Co. ...Third Cover 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 

Co. 
DeVilbiss Company 
Dexter Folder Co 
Eagle Printing Ink Co. 
Embossograph Process. Co. 


Goes Lithographing Co 

Grove, Jacob R., Co 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co 
Hammermill Paper Co. ......... 8-9 
Hammond Machinery Builders. . 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
OS ers 90 
Howard Paper Co. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 


International Paper Co. 
International Printing Ink Corp.. 
Intertype Corp. ........ Back Cover 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co.. 
Lassco Products, Inc 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co..... 
Ludlow Typograph Co 

Maxwell Paper Co. 

Megill, Edw. L., Co 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Co... 
Miller Printing Machinery Co.... 
Northwest Paper Co 

Printing Machinery Co. 

Process Rubber Plate Co. 

Riehl Galley Lock Co. 
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Rudge, Wm. E., Sons 

Scott, Walter, & Co. 

Seybold Machine Company. . 

Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Stephens & Wickersham Quoin. . 

Sterling Type Foundry 

Superior Engraving Co. 

Swigart Paper Co 

Tarrant, Jack, School of Esti- 
mating 

Ti-Pi Company 

Vandercook & Sons 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. . 
82-8 

Wetter Numbering Machine se : 

Wiggins, John B., Co. 

Wytek Sales Co 





that's why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


yey tags Special Prepared Tympan has to be hard 
to do an efficient job. Hard tympan and hard packing 
allow lighter contact between form, sheet and cylinder. 
This means less wear on type and halftones, less rounding 
of type faces and less impression on the back of the sheet. 
The result is sharper, cleaner impressions throughout the 
longest runs, fewer costly stops for spotting, patching and 
changing draw sheets—better looking printing at bigger 
profits to you 


Avoid cheaper, inferior tympans and the resulting soft 
packing that will ‘‘mush down” and score from the harder 
impact necessary with this type of make-ready. Assure 
yourself of better looking printing and bigger profits as 
thousands of leading printers everywhere are now doing by 
using Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. Order from your 
local distributor today. Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls 
or sheets, accurately cut to fit any size high speed press. 


OTHER UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED CROMWELL FEATURES 


STRONG - Cromwell Tym- 
pan has the’ high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight on 
the cylinder without danger 
of stretching or tearing. 


TOUGH - Cromwell Tym- 
pan takes the steady, relent- 
less pounding of heavy 
presses hour after hour and 
is still going strong long after 

“sissy’’ tympans have quit 


ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruellin ‘ 
grind of the longest runs. 
will deliver the last impres- 
sion as clear and sharp as 
the first. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Don‘t worry about 


the FUTURE... 
Buy what you need TODAY 


Yes, by all means buy the typesetting 
equipment that you need right now... 
but keep one eye on the future, too. 
The UNIVERSAL Intertype of today is 
the composing machine of tomorrow. 
Therefore, buy Universal Intertypes! 


These Machines offer a complete 
flexibility of equipment... This means 
(1) interchangeability with existing In- 
tertype magazines and matrices, in- 
cluding font distinguishing systems; 
(2) future changes, if required, from 
the standard magazine equipment to 
extra-wide display magazines, or vice 
versa; and (3) conversion from one 
model into another...even from a 
mixer into a non-mixer, or vice versa. 





These New Features have been 
aptly referred to as investment insur- 
ance...and they constitute an extra 
reason, today, for standardizing on 
Intertypes. Other reasons become ap- 
parent when you investigate details. 
For example... time-saving twin dis- 
tribution, and finger-fiip changes of 
type, on non-mixer machines; auto- 
matic font selection, on both mixers 
and non-mixers; new power-operated 
channel entrance, and the Intertype 
mat-traffic light; and several important 
features designed to give you better 


slugs, including the Intertype baffle 
mouthpiece, mold-cooling blower and 
bulb-type thermostat. 


Furthermore, several auxiliary fec- 
tures are available to Intertype pur- 
chasers—automatic devices designed 
to save time and speed production— 
including the new automatic maga: 
zine shift, automatic quadding and 
centering, automatic ejector blade 
changing (with six-pocket mold disk), 
automatic metal feeder, and other 
profit-earning features. . . Investigate! 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION +- BROOKLYN 


STEP AHEAD with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE 


SET IN FUTURA FAMIL' 
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